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New-Exclusive Holland Importation by Stassen 


A new group of hybrids with the 
peculiar characteristic of unfurling their 
blossoms full and wide, revealing the 
magnificent color variations of the 
interiors similar to the Peacock. Each 
Tulip shows amazing variety of gay, 
bright colors. Long-lasting flowers 
bloom from the time of early to late- 
flowering Tulips. Heights vary 8 to 18 
inches. Supply limited. 


3 for $]99 =] Q for $299 


These Mayflowering Tulips 
ore unrivaled in beauty 
when planted in groups or 
in front of evergreens. Col 
lections, contain 5 or 10 
bulbs of each variety, and 
ore excellent for group 
plantings 


Hyacinths produce large 
giant spikes of colorful, 
fragrant flowers and are 
unexcelled for formal set 
tings. When planted in 
groups or multi-colored 
beds, they create stunning 


effects in early Spring 
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TULIP 
COLLECTIONS 


5 bulbs each of 5 GOLD MEDAL 
DARWIN VARIETIES: The Peach— 
Sunkist — Scarlet Leader — Duke of 
Wellington — Queen of the Night 


Collection #2 25 tor $250 


10 bulbs eoch of 10 BLUE RIBBON 
MAY-FLOWERING VARIETIES: 
Farncombe Sanders— Golden Age 
Kathleen Zwanenburg — la 
Tulipe Noire Golden Harvest 
Eclipse —Alabaster- 
Clora Butt 


Collection +3 100 fer $815 


5 bulbs each of 6 PARROT VARIE- 
TIES: Blue Parrot— Fantasy —Orange 
Violet Queen—Firebird 


Parlow 


Valentine 


Favorite 
Sunshine 


Collection 10 30 for $295 


HYACINTH 
COLLECTIONS 


21 Holland grown Garden Hyacinths 
in 7 colors. 3 each of: Snow White 
Delicate Pink Dark 
Pink —Bright Red Sky 
Blue 


Collection +28 2] tor $420 


RAINBOW MIXTURE OF GARDEN 
HYACINTHS. A splendid mixture of 
Dutch Hyacinths of all colors 


25 for $ 4.65 
100 for $17.50 10 for $200 


Pure Yellow 
China Blue 


One clump of 5 King Alfred 
or Music Hall Daffodils 
gives a wealth of flowers 
large, mass plantings of 
white and yellow Narcissi 
are ideal for woodlands, 
slopes, rockeries, etc 


The Heralds of Spring are 
the first flowers to bloom 
Whether planted in rock 
gordens, in lawns, or 
tucked in nooks and cor- 
ners, they are a joy to be- 
hold. All noturalize 
easily and will re-appeor 
year after year in greater 


will 


numbers 


No more than 25 for $610 


to a customer 


5 bulbs each of 4 GIANT TRUMPET 
DAFFODIL VARIETIES: King Alfred 
—Mrs. E. H. Krelage—Music Hall— 
Rembrandt 


Collection #30 20 Sen $395 


For MASS PLANTINGS. 50 Golden 
Daffodils. 25 Red-cupped 
25 Bouquet and Double 


Trumpet 
Narcissus 
Narcissus 


Collection #37 100 fen $600 


HERALDS 
OF SPRING 


CROCUS. Mixture of oll colors. 


10 for 50¢ 95 
25 for $1.10 100 for $3 

BLUE GRAPE HYACINTHS. Excel 
lent for edgings, group plantings, and 


rock gardens 
100 for $200 


10 for 25¢ 
25 for 60¢ 

SNOWDROPS. Lovely white flowers. 
Earliest to bloom 


10 for 50 
25 for $115 100 for $425 


IRIS RETICULATA. Sweet scented. 
Very early blooming dworf Iris of 
deep purple. Bloom year after year. 


10 for 60 
25 for $115 TOO for $420 


All varieties in Stassen's collections are separately packed and labeled right in Holland. Shipped in special bags, 
these bulbs reach you in the best condition. ALL OFFERS ARE SHIPPED POSTPAID. 
FREE! Send for your copy of ovr 1952 HOLLAND BULB CATALOG AND ILLUSTRATED SUGGESTIONS ON 


WHERE, WHEN, AND HOW TO PLANT. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, inc. 


STASSEN bulbs, grown by the foremost bulb growers in Holland, are the finest obtainable anywhere! 


DEPT. 14 
ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


AAN. No 


Subscrip 


9%. Issued Monthly 
m Rates 
Eutered 


Published at 
One yeur a 
s matter 


December 8. 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass... under the Act of March 3 


Hort September 1952. \ohume 
oA withorized August 11, 1925 


Horticultural Hall, Boston 15. Mass 


$2.50. Canada $2.50. Foreign Countries, $3.50 


ceptance for mailing at special rate of postage 





Yow! A“MUST” FOR YOUR SPRING GARDEN! 


STERN'S NEW 4-in-1 MIRACLE 


i or more 
big tulips 
on one stem, 
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QUADRUPLET 
TULIP (xx) 


PLANT NOW! 


Here's a true “‘collector’s item” to glorify your garden. 
This unique plant produces four (4) beautiful tulips on 
each stem. Each bloom is a thrilling beauty of glorious 
scarlet. Rich broad foliage enhances each blossom, giving 
the plant the appearance of a magnificent bouquet. Often 
as many as 5 or even 6 individual tulips are produced by 


5) a single bulb. 


BLOOMS EARLIEST—A REAL SHOWPIECE 


Each plant is a real showpiece. It blooms very early in 

the spring, immediately after crocus. Easiest tulip to grow. 

‘/ They thrive in dry and unfavorable locations, require ab- 

solutely no care. These Quadruplet Tulips are a lasting 

investment in beauty. The bulbs increase each year, devel- 
oping into big clumps as years go by. 


Breathtaking beauty 


in vases, stunning 
floral arrangements. HOW TO PLANT 


Four brilliant red tulips from a 
single heavy stem. Often 5 or 6 
large tulips are produced. 


SPECTACULAR BLOOMS 
GUARANTEED NEXT SPRING 


Don’t confuse these magnificent Stern’s imported 
“miracle Quadruplets” with ordinary bulbs—these 
are extraordinary and outstanding in every way— 
you'll be thrilled with the breathtaking blooms! 





STERN'S FAMOUS UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 
Stern’s guarantees lifetime satisfaction. If at any 
time you are not completely satisfied, your money 
will be refunded promptly. You need not return the 
plants for refund. 








TOP SIZE IMPORTED HOLLAND BULBS 


100% guaranteed to bloom this spring. You must be satis- 
Ys or your money back. If not —— keep bulbs free! 


ex) for >, 9690 fer *. $490 boo $29°° 


All prices postpaid. Send check or money order. 


STERN’S NURSERIES 


GENEVA, N. Y. 


= 
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Plant these remarkable 
tulips along walks, near 
(or under) evergreens, 
under shrubs. Marvel- 
ous in rock gardens or 
beside your doorway. 
Plantwherever brilliant 
springtime color is 
needed. 


ORDER NOW FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
STERN’S NURSERIES (Importing Division) 
Department H, Geneva, N. Y. 
Yes, I want the new 4-in-1 miracle Tulips. 

{ Please rush, postpaid, (state quantity)........ Stern’s QUADRUPLET 
Tulips. 


ENCLOSED IS $ 


Send Quantity 
checked here 


} [ 12 for 





$3.00 
oe 25 fe NAME___ 





1 50. as 
g | $3080 ADDRESS 
} 100 for 
| $20.00 TOWN. STATE 
a POSTPAID 
—ae_ Teeter eee Cee Cee ere ee oe 














HANG-A-POT 


FLOWER POT HOLDER 
f ' ; 
CONVENIENT! 
EASY TO USE! ~~ 7 
—tokes just | / 
seconds | J 
to attach _ 
@ Displays house plants more 


attractively 
@ Provides a sofe concealed support 
(eliminates ugly wires 
@ Equally practical indoors and out 
@ Easy to remove pot for watering 
@ Reduces pot breakage 
@ Sturdy construction—built to lost 4 Produce your own Fertilizer! 


@ Handles all sizes up to 7” 
noah Foye e oo cannot supply , The rich, valuable fertilizer produced in your 
RAY SANDERS and CO. pe pee S FRIEND COMPOSTER CABI- 
Dept. H, 220 Security Bldg., Pasadena 1, Colif. T will make your garden flourish, your shrubs 
grow thicker, your grass grow greener. You'll grow 
more and tastier fruits and vegetables, too! Just 
dump in old leaves, dead grass or other waste, and 
in 30 days take out rich. soil-building fertilizer 
that’s the feature of the new Model 1A Gardener’s 
Friend Compost Cabinet. Made of wood, this 
composter is simply but durably constructed. 
Priced at $70.00 — holds 141% cubic feet pro- 
duces 5,000 Ibs. of fertilizer annually. O. E. Zimmer- 
man Co., Dept. 86, Fairfax, Minnesota. 


Let “*Lazy Joe” help you. 


That old problem of keeping the lawn 
a ; watered, without having to stay on the 
job, has at last been solved by “Lazy 


WALPOLE Joe”, a simple little metal gadget 


, easily coupled between the end of the 
POST AKD RAIL. FENCE hose and the nozzle, stuck into the lawn 
at the desired angle and left to do the job 
of sprinkling. It fits any standard garden 
hose coupling, and is sold at a nominal 
price of $.35,0n a money back guarantee. 
Fogg-It Sales Company, Dept. 88, 
Modesto, California. 


Old-fashioned 2, 3, or 4 rail style as 
low as 33 cents per ft. for complete 
fence. Easy to erect and can be 
shipped anywhere. Screen, Picket, 
and Hurdle styles also. Send for 
catalog and prices. 


WALPOLE Pt Spinning Wheel planter 
WOODWORKERS " ey Amerjca’s past and present meet in this 
767 EAST ST., (Rte. 27) WALPOLE, MASS \. , cnarming spinning wheel planter molded 

; . - of Monsanto’s Lustrex styrene plastic. 

An exact replica in miniature, this 

charming decorative accent has a color 

grain effect that rivals true antique 

cherry. The planter measures 11-inches 

GREENHOUSE long, 9-inches high and 3-inches wide. 

, Retail price, about $2.50, Sun Glo 

THIS MODEL Studios, Dept. 87, 225 5th Avenue, New 
a York, New York. 


Makers of Cedar Fences, Garden 
Too! Houses, Outdoor Furniture 





Kenco All Purpose Rake 


No longer is there any need to buy several rakes. 
The new Kenco Rake does it all. It is the first all 
aluminum all purpose rake to be introduced to the 
to your home or garden € _ : ~1S} ; : 
ee Se ae ee Se gardening public. Precision engineered, it has a 
»sts less than buildings of usual constructions simple, instant adjustable spread from 10 inches to 
ections for easy assembly with bolts and fe er . 
screws. Size 10 by |! ft. ready to go on your founda 30 inches to suit every taking purpose. Its versatile 
' Choice of slanted or straight sides and Lean-to < ‘ > P = < , 
.—— eee mae ance tant adaptability makes this one rake the only rake 
and ventilation available, Write for Free Booklet necessary. A “Certificate of Assurance”’ accom. 
No. 70S. : P P 
» . panies each rake. Priced at $3.98 each. Obtainable 
New Book — How to Show RARE Greenho : . 
, Pandfaee id $4.00 by writing to Kenco Products Corporation, Dept. 


P 260 Flowering vorieties. Postpaid $4.00 
89, New York, New York. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N.Y . DES PLAINES ub 
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Ss ” GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


September Is Fall-planting Time 

As we welcome cooler weather and Autumn rains we should take ad- 
vantage of both to do our Fall planting. First of all come the Spring 
flowering bulbs. Narcissus, scillas, crocus, grape hyacinths and other 
smal! bulbs need to be put in early in order to give them time enough 
to develop a strong root system before the advent of cold weather 
Tulips, because they bloom later in the Spring, can be planted next 
month or even later. If you have been in the habit of buying the showy 
varieties, try for a change some of the dainty species. 


Move Shrubs and Trees Now 

If you have a few shrubs that you want to move to another part of the 
garden, do it now. Generally, the Fall is the best time to transplant 
trees and shrubs, as they will be ready to bloom when Spring rolls 
around. This is especially true of lilacs and other kinds that flower 
early in the season. Remember only that thin-barked ones, like mag- 
nolia, dogwood, birch, redbud, beech, silverbell and yellow-wood must 
wait for the Spring. 


Color from Annuals 

Who is there who does uot like flowering plants in the house during the 
Fall and Winter months? What is simple about it is that it is possible 
to lift small, bushy annuals from the garden and plant them in pots 
singly or in groups of three or more. Placed indoors im a cool, sunny 
window they will give you gay color when your gardens have once 
again gone to sleep. To get the best results, lift the plants with a ball 
of earth as soon as possible, and after potting, place on the porch or 
terrace or some spot in the garden so they will become established be- 
fore moving indoors. Calendulas, marigolds, sweet alyssum, ageratum, 
snapdragon and verbena are a few that you might try 
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Make a Coldframe 
As coldframes are useful in many ways, make sure you have one in 
some corner of your garden. They are indispensable for wintering over 

_ tender perennials or seedling perennials that you want to bleom mext 
year. They are needed for cuttings of trees and shrubs you started 
during the Summer. If you do not have a coldframe, you can make one 
easily yourself. There are books in your library that give simple di- 
reetions which even the novice can follow. 


Some Never-ending Chores 

Chores in the garden are endless, though especially in the Spring and 
Fall when gardens are at transition periods. It does not take long for a 
perennial border to become overgrown, and if that is the case with you, 
lift and divide your plants the first chance you get. In so doing, mix 
well-rotted manure or other organic material into the soil along with 
bonemeal. The general rule to keep in mind is to avoid moving the 
mere tender kinds and those that flower in the late Summer or in the 
Fall. For these, Spring division is best. If time does not permit this 
undertaking now, get around to your peonies at least, as the Fall is 
by far the best time to do it. Set the eyes no more than two inches be- 
low the surface of the soil. Deeper setting will result in no bloom. 


A Glance at the Eating Garden 

Vegetable plants that have come to their end should be pulled and 
dumped on the compost heap. Those that carry over diseases or the 
eggs of insect pests should not be risked burning them is the only 
safeguard. Squashes and pumpkins are better permitted to ripen on 
the vines, but if frosts intervene, store in a warm place so they can 
continue with the ripening processes. Grapes also need this treatment. 
It is necessary to let them stay on the vines as long as possible. This 
is a good time as well to plant strawberries. To do the job now will 
not only relieve pressure in the Spring, but the experts say that Fall- 
set plants produce 20 per cent more fruit than Spring-planted ones. 
Be sure to mulch them for the Winter. 
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Photo: S. Y. Caldwell 


A Touch of Spring tn Autumn 


y¥ SEPTEMBER and early October when most plants are completing their annual cycle of growth, the 
Autumn-blooming crocuses send forth their delicately-colored, satiny-textured blooms. To those who are 


not acquainted with these dainty bulbous plants, it may seem that they could not wait for Spring. But 
such is not the case, for Autumn is their normal time of bloom strange as it may appear to most of us. 
Planted near dwarf evergreens, among loose-growing carpet plants or near a rock, they show to best ad- 
vantage. Other companions for Fall bloom include the superb, large-flowered varieties of the colchicums in 
lavender, pink and white and the golden-yellow chalice-like blooms of Sternbergia lutea, frequently seen in 
old Virginia gardens. In gardens where space is limited, these miniature flowering bulbs can be used freely 
where they can be fully enjoyed at close range. They usually bloom four to six weeks after planting. 
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The Plain Wy ecd — Goldenrod 


by Joan Parry, Seattle, Washington 


LL over America the goldenrod is in bloom. Sneeze-weed you 

may call it, if you blame it for hayfever; pestilent weed, if it 
invades your pasture-land; or just plain weed, if it is too common 
to have any significance for you. But the children of Alabama 
love it well enough to have chosen it for their state flower, and 
there is no other flower, except the rose, that ranks so high in 
popularity as a state symbol. Four states have chosen the rose 
and three the goldenrod: Nebraska and Kentucky, as well as 
Alabama. And the bees and butterflies throng to it everywhere 

The Romans treasured the goldenrod, calling it solidago, or 
“makes whole” plant, for its healing powers. And so Elizabethan 
England valued it, importing large quantities to be sold in 
powdered form in the London markets at half a crown a pound 
Twentieth-century America has also discovered some virtue in 
the plant. Chemists extract some three to five pounds of oil 
(resembling oil of anise, the conventional liquorice flavoring) 
from 150-250 pounds of the bloom of sweet-scented goldenrod to 
flavor chewing gum and candy. And, from the same variety, 
some people brew themselves a refreshing drink. 

Think of it as either weed or flower, but you cannot deny that 
goldenrod is one of the glories of the American Autumn. In 
England it is one of the glories of the Autumn garden, and one 
of the mainstays of the herbaceous border. I remember the first 
time I saw the white-faced Hereford cattle grazing among 
goldenrod on a Pennsylvanian hillside. For a split second I was 
back at home, thinking someone had left the gate open, and the 
cows were out in the herbaceous border. And I instantly re- 
membered another garden where I had set the plants too near 
the fence, so that both horses and cattle had neatly beheaded 
the golden plumes within their reach. 

William Cobbett, the fiery pamphleteer and writer who spent 
a number of years in America as a refugee from debt and political 
unpopularity at home, wrote of the goldenrod in his American 
Gardener of 1819. He described goldenrod as “the torment of 
the neighbouring farmer,” who regarded it as “that accursed 
stinking thing, with a yellow flower, called the Plain-Weed.”’ He 
spoke of Americans’ amazement that it had “above all the 
plants in the world been chosen as the most conspicuous orna- 
ment of the front of the King of England's grandest palace, that 
of Hampton Court, where, growing in a rich soil to the height of 
five or six feet, it, under the name of Golden Rod nods over the 
whole length of the edge of a walk. three quarters of a mile long 
and, perhaps thirty feet wide, the most magnificent, perhaps, in 
Europe.” How delighted he was to find the corn-poppy, a 
pernicious weed in Europe, growing in American gardens. 

I listened to a twentieth-century echo of Cobbett’s words 
when a friend, who had been to England, came to tell me of her 
visit to Hampton Court. “It can’t be,” she had thought to 
herself. straining her eyes to the long border, “they can’t have 
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planted goldenrod there, surely?” then, pulling her friend by 
the coat sleeve they had advanced together towards the her- 
baceous border to find goldenrod growing there as it was planted 
years ago. Thus rarity sets the value on shrubs and flowers as 
it sets the price of all the world’s commodities, and goldenrod, 
that blooms so lavishly in every state of its native land, is very 
rarely seen in American gardens. 

For myself, I have a sentimental love for goldenrod; for the 
pictures it brings to mind of my mother’s garden and the 
glorious arrangements she made with the gold sprays and 
michaelmas daisies that she set in a copper bowl on an old oak 
chest. I like it in the old flower prints, and for the way it nods 
its head among the flowers of English poetry and prose: W. H. 
Hudson, the prose naturalist, bound it to his memory of a 
downland valley, and the peasant poet, John Clare, to the 
memory of his childhood. 

I love it for its own sake. When I see it here on its native 
ground, I think of it in an English garden. At first it took its 
place, plumed and alien like the Roman centurion along the 
English border until, after centuries of planting, it has, like the 
Roman road, become part and parcel of the English scene so 
that it is now cherished as an old-fashioned garden flower. 

When I am in England I shall think of goldenrod in its native 
fastness. I shall remember it bending to the sea breeze along the 
sand dunes of the eastern seaboard, and along the sandy hills of 
California’s coast from Point Reyes South to Monterey; gold 
against the blue of the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. I shall 
remember the fragrant blooms clustering one side of the stem 
in the Blue Mountains of Virginia; and dwarf and miniature in 
the mountains of Colorado and the Pacific Northwest. 

Goldenrod is everywhere. Some one of its 85 species grows not 
only in every state of North America but in almost every ter- 
rain. It grows not only along the shoreline and the mountains, 
but across the dry hillsides and in the swamps and bogs. Two of 
the most common goldenrods are also two of the most beautiful: 
Solidago canadensis, whose recurving sprays of densely-flowered 
panicles color the waste places, and Solidago ulmifolia, whose 
deep-yellow spires finger the partial shade of wood and copse. 

Solidago ulmifolia — there is a hint in the species name that 
may lead you on to a discovery. If you would see a forest of elm 
trees, look at a hillside yellow with goldenrod. And still, you 
will not have seen all; for the individual beauty of a tree is lost 
in the forest as the personal identity of a face is lost in a crowd. 
If you would see but one miniature elm in Autumn gold, bend 
down and look up at the sky through the branches of one single 
plant one stem of goldenrod. Bo you not see the same up- 
pouring branches and the same spread arms that crown the elm? 
And is not this canopy of gold like a golden rocket, spangled 
and then stilled, against the Autumn sky? 
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M' IST home gardeners are familiar with 
1 the fasemating story of the tulip 
mania which took place in Holland before 
the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
development of the classification of the 
tulip and the metamorphosis that has 
come about in methods of planting and 
arrangement were influenced by popular 
demand and the historical happenings 
stemming from this curious event 


Before the period of the tulip craze, 
growing these bulbs had no economic sig- 
nificance. There were a few growers in 
Holland who exchanged their specimens 
with tulip fanciers in France and England, 
in a way very similar to the methods em- 
ployed by stamp collectors today. How- 
ever, trading increased to such a pitch that 
from 1634 to 1637 it assumed the form of 
reckless gambling. Furthermore, it took 
an edict of the Netherlands Government 
to put an end to the dangerous orgy. The 
much sought-after tulips were mostly the 
so-called “broken” kinds like Semper 
Augustus (which figured prominently in 
the tulip mania). This variety was an ap- 
pealing white form, covered with a fine 
striping of bright red. 


Soon after the Napoleonic Wars, there 
was an economic revival in Europe which 
spurred on the small-scale trade that had 
developed in bulbs during the seventeenth 
century. Then, in Germany and Austria, it 
was discovered that the Duc van Tol tulips 
could be forced into bloom. This practice 
helped to lengthen the flowering season and 
delighted the noblemen and merchants. 


During the nineteenth century, tulip 
cultivation received its greatest impetus 
because of several factors. Breeder tulips, 
formerly grown only for the broken forms 
that would appear, were introduced for 
garden use in 1837. During the latter years 
of the nineteenth century, the wide use of 
cottage and darwin tulips brought about 


other changes in garden design. 


Tulipomania Is Still with Us 


by Margaret Herbst, New York City 


The present century has seen the in 
creasing popularity of the early tulips, the 
introduction of hybrids of unusual species, 
and the fascinating parrots. With numer 
ous kinds available, the concept of tulip 
culture has changed greatly. No longer is 
this flower regarded as short-lived; by 
carefully selecting varieties, it is possible 
to achieve from six to eight weeks of bloom 


Today growers still vie with one another. 
Spurred on by the many advances made 
during the enemy occupation of World War 
II, the persistent search to find varieties of 
more perfect form, shape and color still 
goes on among Holland bulb growers. They 
bid for the novelties, as in the early days, 
more soberly perhaps, but there is still eon- 
siderable investment involve: 


The development of a new variety is a 
long, expensive, painstaking process. Some- 
times hybridizers make as many as 10,000 
crosses in a season, from which one or two 
seedlings may be considered worthwhile. 
It takes seven years for the first tulip 
flower and at least another seven vears be- 
fore production is sufficient for export. In 
the case of the species tulips, growth is 
slower. As an interesting example, about 
four vears ago I had the honor of having 
my own name bestowed upon a beautiful 
specimen Within the four-year period, 
production has been slow and the price is 
still high #500 a bulb, IT have been told 


The home gardener who is anxious to 
plan a colorful Spring garden with Fall 
planted bulbs is naturally interested in 
what to plant and how to buy. He is eager 
to know what can be purchased that is 
novel, at moderate prices. And it is also 
natural for him to want such showy 
flowers to last as long as possible. The 
secret lies in his planting some bulbs of 
each of the readily available kinds that 
have different blooming spans and will 
produce sizeable flowers and stems long 
enough for cutting. 


17 
/ OO Bow dew 


Phese sketches were adapted from a series of 17th century paintings, and represent bybloemen, bizarre and rose varieties popular then 
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The arrival of the tulip season varies, of 
course, with the arrival of Spring, but, 
usually, the species tulips begin to flower 
the last week in March in the vicinity of 
New York City. There has been an awak- 
ening of interest in these dainty specimens, 
since the discovery of the hybrids. 

For example, the Tulipa kaufmanniana 
hybrids show remarkable improvement 
over the original form; The First, Cesar 
Franck and Fritz Kreisler are among the 
first to appear. They are particularly well 
adapted to the rock garden or, when 
planted along the front line of a border, act 
as trumpeters of the tulip season. The First 
is buff, nearly covered by a flush of deep 
carmine; Cesar Franck is warm scarlet, 
edged gold; Fritz Kreisler is cream color, 
delicately suffused with salmon-pink out- 
side and strawberry tones inside at the base 
of the petals. 

A bit later, but still early in April, the 
most spectacular of all the species tulips 
flower — the huge T. fosteriana hybrids. 
Red Emperor has gained tremendous at- 
tention, but Princeps is sometimes pre- 
ferred for its dwarfer habit and later 
blooming period. Other species that are 
charming for special qualities include 
Tulipa clusiana, known as the lady tulip, 7. 
tarda, bunch-flowered in white and canary 
yellow tints and the multicolored, orange- 
scarlet T. praestans Fusilier. 


Singles and Early Doubles 

Single and double early tulips also 
flower from the second to the fourth week 
of April. They may be used for bedding, at 
the front of shrub borders, or to brighten 
a low foundation planting. Among the 
singles, bright colors are outstanding. Sun- 
burst and Prince Carnival, in red and 
yellow and the fragrant De Wet in deep 
orange are excellent examples vivid in 
flower, sturdy of stem and amazingly uni- 
form. The double earlies, with their many 
petals, are most attractive in door yard 
plantings. Orange Nassau in blood red; 
Marechal Niel, yellow, flushed with orange; 
Peach Blossom, deep rose -— all are pictur- 
esque in small beds, or clumps in the border. 

The double earlies are immediately fol- 
lowed by the peony-like flowered double 
late varieties also excellent for the fore- 
front of the garden. Varieties that are 
gradually becoming popular are: Eros in 
old rose, the pure white Mount Tacoma 
and Uncle Tom, deep maroon. 

From the middle of April through the 
first week in May, varieties belonging to 
the mendel and triumph classes of tulips 
hold sway. These help to bridge the gap 
between the early and late types. Triumphs 
are medium in height, 14 to 22 inches, and 
their colors are generally hard and bright. 
Varieties edged with lighter colors, such as 
Aviator and Edith Eddy, deep, carmine- 
red edged white, are extremely beautiful 
The new Bruno Walter in bronzy-orange 
with a purple shade outside is unique and 
one of the few fragrant tulips. Most mendel 
varieties are more suitable for indoor 
growing, but a few of the newer introduc- 
mention White Sail, 


tions deserve 
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creamy, passing to pure white and Orange 
Wonder in glowing red, edged orange. 

The tall-stemmed, May-flowering tulips 
appear the first week of May and some- 
times last through the first week in June. 
These are the most popular among Ameri- 
can gardeners the breeders, stout 
mother bulbs in the art shades, such as 
bronzes and purples; the cottages with 
their long, egg-shaped flowers; the dar- 
wins, distinguished by their more or less 
square bases and white and blue centers. 
They cover the entire range of the tulip 
spectrum, all but blue, and their heights 
vary from 20 to 36 inches 


Mrs. John T. Scheepers 

May-flowering tulips cover a wide bloom- 
ing range with their early, medium and 
late-flowering varieties. The purple darwin, 
Demeter, the white cottage, Carrara, the 
salmon-scarlet darwin, Elizabeth Arden, 
and the pale-yellow darwin, Niphetos, are 
examples of early varieties. The chrome- 
yellow cottage, Mrs. John T. Scheepers 
(the largest hybrid tulip in cultivation), 
and the bronzy breeder, Penelope, are mid- 
season kinds. The deep-red darwin, Eclipse, 
and the deep-yellow darwin, Sunkist, are 
among the last to flower. 

Breeder tulips are most effective for a 
background because they range in height 
from 22 to 36 inches. They have rich, dark 
colors and huge flowers — such as the im- 
provements over Indian Chief, Chappaqua, 
Papago and others. The more recent 
Orange Delight in clear-bronze, flushed 
orange has notable lasting qualities. 

Of medium height, the cottage tulips 
vary from 18 to 32 inches, and include 
many of the vivid colors of the single 
earlies. Ossi Oswalda is more fascinating as 
an example of a chameleon tulip. One of 
the newer cottages that is being used to 
good effect is Northern Queen, sometimes 
listed in catalogs as Queen of the North. 

Often included in the cottage class, the 
lily-flowered tulips are most graceful with 
curved, pointed petals on their reflexing 
flowers. The color range is wide — from the 
pure white of The Bride, the light yellow 
of Alaska to the deep yellow of Golden 
Dutchess; from the pure rose of Gisela to 
the wine color of Captain Fryatt. The new 
scarlet Florestan resembles a poinsettia, 
and another recent introduction, Stanislaus, 
adds bright orange to the class. 


The Striking Parrots 

Darwins are those tall-stemmed beauties 
which climax the tulip season. A great 
acquisition to this group is the white 
Glacier, and the novelty, Smiling Queen, is 
probably the last word in pink darwins. 
According to some experts, Charles Need- 
ham surpasses all other scarlets. The color 
range is complete with the near-black of 
Queen of Night. 

In many sections parrot tulips flower at 
the same time as the May-flowering types, 
and they are causing unusual comments, 
particularly the newer varieties. Discovery, 
a beautiful rosy-pink, Blue Parrot, in 
bluish heliotrope and Orange Favorite, a 


fragrant type, have stronger stems and 
more brilliant color than older ones. 

And so the tulipomania of the seven- 
teenth century has developed into a more 
sober kind of speculation. Yet, the tulip 
industry is a gigantic business enterprise 
and, day by day, gardeners over the world 
are realizing that the tulip supplies a 
wealth of pleasure and unsurpassed beauty 
for the garden in Springtime. 


Chrysalid Jewel 

Last Autumn I was privileged to watch 
Nature put on an act in our rock garden. 
It had nothing to do with gardening; yet, 
it was a fascinating performance. On a 
large rock under the big pine, a pendant 
swayed gently in the late September sun; a 
shining black cable supported the object. 
Cool green it was, with the tint and texture 
of ancient Chinese jade; flecked and half- 
banded with flakes of warm gold, inter- 
spersed by pepperings of black. No fab- 
rication of Cellini, this pendant, no concept 
of lapidarian genius; just one of Nature’s 
inimitable masterpieces. 

The previous week a yellow, black- 
banded caterpillar had glided from the 
grass and plodded diligently up the rock 
searching, searching for something that in- 
stinct and a turgid body made imperative. 
Numerous explorings brought satisfaction 
after a while: the caterpillar chose a nub 
on the rock, faced outward, then re- 
mained motionless for a period. Later, 
threads of viscid silk appeared from its 
posterior; threads which coalesced, as they 
touched the stone, into a firmly-attached 
button. Soon the caterpillar was anchored. 
Another period of lassitude, then up and 
back curved the zebra-marked head until 
an upside-down question mark hung from 
the silken button. Now a drying process 
became evident and skin desiccation began 

~ the outer skin burst and contracted into 
a telescoped ball. 

Meanwhile a remarkable metamorphosis 
was taking place. No flayed creature was 
exposed when the glove of skin rolled back; 
here was something new and amazingly 
different. The exposed object was smaller 
by half than the caterpillar and encased in 
armor; flexible mail of exquisitely-joined 
plates; green sectors, dusted recently with 
gold. The new creation was a stout taper- 
ing cylinder of waxy texture, sleek to the 
touch. Nature had fashioned a chrysalis! 

There hung the object, bright and green 
and golden. Surely such glory should be 
attributed to the rarest of butterflies! Not 
so. This particular jewel was the chrysalis 
of a very common butterfly, Anosia 
plexippus, the milkweed butterfly. North 
America knows the migrant, as do Aus- 
tralia and Java and Sumatra. Its wings of 
black-ribbed red are familiar sights in 
England and the Philippines, too. 


Perhaps your backyard harbors a chrys- 
alid jewel. Why not look for yourself some 


Auten H. Woon, Jr. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


time this Fall? 
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Growing Plants Under Artificial Light 


by R. Milton Carleton, Chicago, Illinois 


| grwers can be grown to maturity en- 
tirely by artificial light. Whether or not 
a cultural method is worthwhile is 


However, the problem is not 


such 
another story 
simply one of turning on enough light to 
make up for the lack of sunshine. Light has 
three 
fected by its relationship to another factor 


An under 


“dimensions,” and is profoundly af- 


of plant growth temperature 
standing of all four factors is essential to 
grow plants by artificial light 

is the least 
relationship 


Because it understood, the 


light-temperature should be 
explained first. Light and heat must be in 
balance. When light is decreased, the heat 
needs to be lowered in order to slow down 
growth to a point where the amount of 
illumination falling on the plant is ade- 
quate for the level being maintained. Thus, 
as the Winter days grow shorter, we cannot 
make up for the lack of the sun’s warmth 
by moving the plant to a warmer room. 
Instead we should move it to a cooler spot, 
or make up for the lack of light by supply- 
ing artificial illumination. 


Understanding Plant Needs 

Oddly enough, warm-weather plants can 
stand light higher 
temperature than cool-weather plants can. 
Plants like cinerarias and calendulas that 
need relatively low temperatures will suffer 


lower intensities at 


more in a dark room at high temperatures 
than will the poinsettia, unless they get 
extra light 

One of 


artificial 


the weaknesses of the use of 
illumination in 
high heat generated by in- 
candescent lights. With the coming of the 


fluorescents, much of this handicap has 


growing plants 


has been the 


been removed. Fluorescent tubes are cap 
able of giving off more light with less heat. 

None the less, the three “dimensions” of 
intensity, duration and spectrum 
Intensity refers to 


light 

present a problem 
the strength of the light, usually measured 
in foot candles. Photographic light meters 
foot 


as it once was 


are frequently rated in candles, so 
this term is not as esoteri 

Duration and intensity are often con 
fused. The duration refers to the number of 
hours the light source sheds its radiation, 
but duration and intensity are not inter 
changeable. You cannot make up for a 
short day by making the light brighter for 
fewer There is some evidence that 
African violets can be grown as well with 
600 foot candles for 18 hours as they can 
with 1,000 foot candles for 12 hours, but 


this is about the only case where the two 


hours 


qualities are not interchangeable 
course, be 


Intensity 


Fluorescent tubes can, of 
burned as long as is necessary 
radiation 


* well, 


is another problem Because the 


from these tubes does not “project 
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plants must be placed within 12 inches of 
them to get enough light. For this reason, 
two 40-watt tubes will light a 
space about 12 inches wide and four feet 
long the other 
hand, can be suspended three feet above 


only 


Incandescent bulbs, on 


the plants. When used in this way, one 
60-watt bulb will substitute for the sun 
on an area four feet by four feet 

However, this statement should not be 
interpreted to mean that either fluorescents 
or incandescents can be used to substitute 
for the sun on a full-time basis. For many 
species, such illumination can be used as a 
supplemental light source. If the plant is 
one which flowers during the shorter days 
of the year, such extra light can help to 
hold it back. If it is one that needs long 
days for normal bloom, the extra light 
may make the difference between flowers 
and no flowers 

In the case of the poinsettia, for example, 
the usual failure of this plant when grown 
in the ordinary living room can be traced 
to the fact that the room is used at night. 
\ light equal to two or three foot candles 
is enough to interrupt flowering. When 
father reads his paper under the living- 
room lamp, a poinsettia cannot be expected 
to flower in that room. It needs complete 
darkness for at least 13 to 14 hours a night 
before it will flower. 

The chrysanthemum, also a_ short-day 
plant, is often controlled by supplying it 
with extra light until late in Winter. When 
flowers are wanted, the lights are turned 
off, and the plant flowers. Thus chrysan- 
themums can, by shading in Summer and 
lighting in Winter, be made to flower at the 
convenience of the grower. Several florists 
throughout the United States are now de- 
livering a given number of bunches of cut 
chrysanthemums to their wholesalers every 


business day of the vear. 


Effect of Light on Begonias 

The amateur can use artificial light for 
several purposes. One of the most interest- 
ing is to tuberous into 
bloom during the dark days of Winter. Be- 
ing a long-day plant, the tuberous begonia 
needs extra light. In the open, it stops 
buds when the length of the 
day drops below 12 hours. About mid- 
September, over the entire United States, 
tuberous begonias quit flowering and form 
tubers instead. At Cornell University, it 
has been found that, if lights are used on 
the plants just before this condition hap- 
pens, starting in mid-August, the tubers do 
not increase in size, and the plants keep on 
flowering all Winter long. Either fluores 
cents or incandescents can be used, turning 
them on at four in the afternoon and off at 
nine at night, 


force begonias 


forming flower 


A great many house plants such as 
geraniums, browallias, Heavenly Blue 
morning glories and other plants can be 
kept in bloom throughout the Winter by 
this same supplemental illumination. Foli- 
age plants like coleus will keep short and 
sturdy. English ivy will stop reaching for 
the sky, and remain short-jointed. 

This practice can hardly be considered as 
growing plants under completely artificial 
light. How far we can go in this direction, 
depends on how much money we can afford 
to invest. I have seen artificial lights that 
with air- 
down 


would exceed daylight by 50°), 
conditioning equipment to pull 
temperatures brought about by the heat 
thrown off by the lights. Yet, such layouts 
are beyond the ability and the purse of most 
amateur gardeners. 


Plants for the Basement 


What does fall into the realm of the pos- 
sible is the growing of certain plants in a 
basement, entirely by artificial light. All 
of these are what we call “forest floor” 
species. They are plants which have been 
conditioned to survive under the trees of a 
forest, where light intensities are low. This 
group includes plants like African violets, 
all begonias, browallia, impatiens and many 
others. If a species will grow and flower in 
the shade, it can grown 
entirely by artificial light. 


probably be 


This is where the third “dimension” of 
light comes in. Until now, the actual 
spectrum emitted by the source of light was 
not too important. When all the light 
needed by the plant comes from an arti- 
ficial source, the quality is vital. For 
vegetative growth and flowering, the 
shorter blue waves (which are close to the 
invisible ultra-violet spectrum) seem to be 
important. So, too, are the longer, red 
waves, close to infra-red or invisible heat 
waves, but these are not needed in as large 
amounts. Fortunately, a very close ap- 
proximation of natural daylight can be 
had by the use of daylight fluorescent tubes, 
suspended about 10 inches to 12 inches 
above the plants. The more light you can 
use on a given area, within reason, the 
better. The use of a completely-enclosed 
case solves many of the problems involved 
in growing plants by artificial lights. In 
side such a case, light, heat, humidity and 
plant food can be controlled so closely that 
graphs representing each factor show as 
practically straight lines. 

In the open basement, it is difficult to 
maintain humidity high enough for good 
growth. On the other hand, humidity can 
be kept at close to 100°7 without much 
difficulty in the enclosed plant case. 

See page 35? 
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Maintaining a Lawn in the City 


by James Sutherland, Head Gardener of the Maintenance Dept., 


The First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston 


j how making of a city lawn is indeed a 
problem to gardeners, home owners and 
park superintendents. With dogs prowling 
around and other undesirable company, it 
is something of a stunt to make a good 
lawn. And, yet, a satisfactory lawn is the 
starting point for any successful garden. 


New lawns can be made in the Spring or 
Fall, although Fall is considered the best 
season of the year in the Eastern section of 
this country. However, no matter when you 
make a new lawn there are certain steps 
that must be followed if you want a deep 
root and a thick, healthy top 
grow th of sod. The success or failure of any 
lawn is dictated by the care and intelli- 
gence used in preparing the ground in 
which it is to grow. Either a clay or sandy 
loam containing an abundance of humus is 
the preferred soil. It should have a gran- 
ular texture and be friable enough to retain 
remaining sticky, but 


system 


moisture without 
not becoming powdery when it dries. Such 
a soil, six to eight inches deep, will provide 
a most favorable home for grass roots. If 
the sub-soil needs correcting, it should be 
done at the time of setting the grade. 


Soil Testing Is Worthwhile 

How much loam and native peat to add 
to a heavy or thin sub-soil is an individual 
problem. I advise having samples of soil 
taken from different parts of the lawn and 
having it tested to see what is lacking. For 
feeding lawns, a complete fertilizer, such 
as 8-6-2, is usually best for established 
grass. We apply fertilizer at the rate of 20 
pounds per 1000 square feet in the Spring, 
10 to 15 pounds in June and 10 to 15 
pounds in the Fall. A soil which has a pH 
of 7.0 is neutral; most grasses like a pH 
of 6.5 to 5.5. Kentucky Blue Grass is 
usually a neutral grass, but bent grasses 
are happy on the acid side. 

A good mixture of grasses which stand 
well under city conditions is composed of 
Chewings Fescue, Domestic Rye Grass, 
Kentucky Blue Grass, Illahee Fescue, Red 
Top and Colonial Bent. Sow the seed at four 
to five pounds per 1000 square feet. 


If sowing by hand, sow half lengthwise 
and half crosswise. Your local seedsman 
can provide you with the best seed. It is 
wise to grub-proof your lawn before sowing 
with arsenate of lead, DDT or a mixture of 
fertilizer with grub-proofing contents. Roll 
to imbed the seed, and do this before and 
after sowing the seed to assure perfect 
contact between seed and soil. This step is 
essential, and should not be omitted. Then 
water thoroughly, using a very fine spray. 
Continue to water daily until seed germi- 
nation is complete; then water as needed, 
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but always thoroughly; light sprinkling en 
courages shallow roots. 

Established lawns need regular care if 
they are to remain beautiful. This care in 
cludes such things as plant feeding, re 
seeding and proper mowing and watering. 
In the Eastern sections, the Fall offers an 
ideal season for renovating established 
lawns, since it enables gardeners to combine 
an effective weed control program with 
lawn care. I give three feedings to our lawn. 
I have used such fertilizers as 9-6-6, 4-12-4, 
8-6-2, 5-10-5 and cotton seed meal in the 
early Spring, the last of March or first of 
April. I always test the soil. Then in June, 
I apply a 4-12-4+ formula at the rate of 
10 pounds to every 1000 square feet. Do 
not stimulate your lawn during July and 
August unless you are forced to do so. In 


September, I give it either 4-12-4 or bone 


meal. This seems to take care of the root 
system and keeps the turf flourishing. 

When feeding a lawn in the Spring or at 
any time, be sure your grass is dry; then 
spread the food and soak it in. I have never 
burned a lawn with fertilizer, because I 
have always looked out for that possibility. 
In mowing, do not cut your grass shorter 
than 1! inches. Your last cutting of the 
season is usually rather short so that leaves 
will not lie and smother the grass during 
the Winter; this practice prevents snow 
mold from developing. 

A dense, vigorous turf is the best insur- 
ance against weed infestation. A few years 
ago weeds were a major lawn problem. To- 
day, however, it is no longer necessary to 
spend hours of back-breaking labor pulling 
and digging troublesome weeds. With the 

See page 358 
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The spacious lawns in the foreground of The First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
in Boston, Mass., are bordered with flower beds throughout the season. 








Narcissi ,.. 


The Keynoters of Spring, 
Varied in Size and Form, 


Belong in your Garden. 


Photo: D. F. Merrett 


Phe hoop-petticoat daffodil, Narcissus bullboc 
odium conspicuus, pictured above, is so called 
because its trumpet resembles the old-fash 
ioned hoop skirt. The narrow leaves extend 
beyond the quaint flowers which appear on 
six-inch stems. In color it is primrose yellow. 


Duke of Windsor is the name of the incompara- 
bilis variety which is shown on the left. [It has a 
waxy, white perianth, with a broad, crinkled yel- 
low crown suffused with orange at the edges. It is 
one of the most popular of the large showy kinds 
Planted in large clumps, it can be one of the 
bright spots of your early Spring garden 


Photo: P. EB. Genereur 
Photo: W. B. Wilder 


The daffodil above is the variety Mrs. Nette O' Mel 
veny of the leedsi group. It has a white perianth and 
a lemon yellow crown, with orange at the margins 


At the right is Narcissus poetaz, a hybrid between 
V. fazetla and N. poeticus ornatus As three or more 
flowers appear on each stem, the group is also known 
13 the polyanthus or bunch-flowered daffodils. The 
many attractive varieties are pleasantly fragrant 
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What’s New in Tall Bearded Iris 


by Thomas R. Manley, Burlington, Vermont 


NE of the most amusing occurrences in 

my garden each Spring is to have one 
to a dozen admirers of the iris bring a 
bloom from their garden to compare it with 
more than 600 named varieties and num- 
bered seedlings which grow there. Nine 
times out of 10, the iris to be named is an 
old garden variety handed down from 
grandmother to mother to daughter. Unless 
I am not very careful, it becomes a new, 
modern iris of recent introduction which, I 
am assured by the owner, will grow larger 
next season when better culture and a little 
fertilizer is applied. 


Advances in Iris Breeding 

As a judge of the American Iris Society 
and a horticulturist by profession, it is my 
duty not only to clarify the above situation, 
but to tell the potential iris enthusiast of the 
great advances made in iris breeding dur- 
ing the past 15 years. These include: the 
development of the yellow plicatas; the 
tangerine, bearded pinks; the deep, smooth 
browns; the approaching era of true reds; 
larger and brighter amoenas and variegatas. 
Cost, too, is always a factor but, once 
understanding that a fine iris garden of 
many colors can be acquired for as little as 
five dollars, the visitor discards the bloom 
of unknown identity and begins to take 
names of varieties that appeal to him. 

Each season over 1500 people visit my 
iris garden. I keep a sharp ear for their re- 
marks, their likes and dislikes and, from 
their criticism plus my own evaluations, the 
following iris rate as the finest of the new 
introductions, being worthy of all gardens. 


Outstanding White Kinds 


Iris which appear white in the garden 
range from the stately Lady Boscawen, 
demure, round-petaled Priscilla, and tall, 
white bearded Lady Moon, through the 
yellow-throated varieties, Sharkskm, Snow 
Carnival and the giant White Tower to the 
blue-tinted whites like crisp Iey Blue and 
ruffled Snow Flurry. 

Pale blue, one of the softest and most 
tranquil colors in the garden, finds its forte 
in the tall, like towering 
Sylvia Murray, ruffled Helen McGregor 
and turquoise Cahokia which form a back- 
ground for the deeper majesty of Great 
Lakes, Blue Rhythm, Danube Wave, 
Chivalry and the rich, campanula-blue of 
Pierre Menard. 

White iris stippled with blue and classed 
as the blue plicata type is represented by 


bearded irises 


Blue Shimmer and the age-old Los Angeles, 
still finest A richly- 
contrasted plicata is Minnie Colquitt, a 


one of our irises. 


man’s iris, with deep violet etchings on a 


pure white background. 
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Deep violet forms, typical of Brunhilde, 
find new form in Gulf Stream and Regal 
Robe. The black violets are ruled by the 
most popular of all dark irises Sable, dwarf 
Black Forest and gigantic Down East 
which gives the garden somber tones to 
liven the brilliancy of the gayer colors. 
Mauve-lilac, Lilac Lane and the gigantic 
purple Elmohr, Purple Moor and Master 
Charles round out the tints of this color. 


The rapid development of the seashell- 
and orchid-pink with bright red through 
orange to tangerine beards during the past 
10 years present a most controversial group 
to evaluate. Pale, cameo-pinks are repre- 
sented by Pink New Horizon, 
Cherie and Ballerina, peach colored Hi- 
Time, the ever-reliable Premier Peach and 
igantic Dolly Varden 


, 
gigi 


Cameo, 


Orchid-Pink and Fuchsia 

Heather Rose, a deep, orchid-pink, with 
red beard, is truly a color combination yet 
to be equalled; that of Scotch Heather, 
deeper-colored Fuchsia and the famous 
Cook irises, Harriet Thoreau and Dream 
Castle, create a most distinctive class which 
recent introductions fail to materially im- 
prove although sweet-scented, Morning 
Melody shows great promise. 

Fifteen years ago, we had few yellow 
irises. Those early, tall, bearded yellows 
were muddy colored, streaked with brown. 
Today, we have hundreds of yellows rang- 
ing from rich, deep, orangey tones to crisp, 
lacy, pale creams. These not only brighten 
up the garden, but they form the basis of 
most of our breeding stock for other colors. 
The finest yellow iris in my garden is Desert 
Song, a tall, ruffled, primrose-yellow cap- 
able of holding four open blooms at a time 
on its well-branched heavily-budded stalk. 
Withstanding wind and rain, it contin- 
uously gives a four star performance in the 
garden worthy as a candidate for Dykes 
Medal honors. 

The creamy-yellows include many of the 
newer ones; bi-colored white ,and yellow 
Pinnacle and Summit with slightly-deeper 
falls, from New Zealand, are novel color 
combinations. Lemon-yellows are repre- 
sented by the brown-budded Golden Fleece, 
its highly-improved color companion, Mat- 
tie Gates, and delicately-scented Moon- 
light Sonata. The medium yellow varieties, 
Sunray and well-branched multi-flowered 
Mystic Melody, contrasted to the rich, 
golden-yellow of Goldbeater, Searchlight, 
deep, golden-yellow Prospector and early, 
richly-colored Zantha give the garden rays 
of sparkling iridescence equal only to the 
sun. Yellow plicatas — yellow iris with stip 
plings of red and bronze 
by deep, rosy-red Firecracker, creamy-white 


are represented 


and pink Confetti, and the ruffled splendor 
of Raspberry Ribbon, a brighter, more 
spectacular form of Minnie Colquitt. 

The desire to develop a brilliant red or 
scarlet iris has been the ambition of many 
thousands 
without a 


hybridizers who have grown 
upon thousands of seedlings 
break in the general under tones of yellow 
and purple which all our so-called reds 
possess. By selection, there is a gradual re- 
moval of these underlying colors which, 
each season, give us iris more nearly ap- 
proaching true red. 


Red-toned Varieties 

Each Spring two reddish-brown iris give 
me a huge thrill as they are early and pos- 
sess great color. Solid Mahogany and Orelio 
usher in a group of outstanding red-toned 
iris; these are Display and Quechee, short in 
stature but brilliant in color, Red Valor and 
Ranger, dark, majestic reds, Pacemaker and 
Technicolor, newer varieties that are tall 
and crimson-red in the garden. Garden 
Glory, very late, closes the season for me 
about two weeks after the other iris have 
lost their color. 

Brightest of all iris are the variegatas. 
Their bright standards and deep-red falls 
give unsurpassed color wherever they are 
grown. Mary Vernon, old but reliable, is 
still one of the best; however, Gypsy and 
the brilliancy of Spanish Fandango can 
never be overlooked. Yet, the greatest thrill 
comes from my own seedling variegatas, 
the result of 15 years’ work, which are 
cleaner and clearer than any yet introduced. 


Many Subtle Blends 


I have saved the blends till last, since I 
believe we have some superb blends of color 
created in this group. One has never ex- 
perienced a real treat until he has beheld 
the somber elegance of Pretty Quadroon, 
Chamois, El Paso and General Patton. 
Blends, reminiscent of the far Western sun- 
set on the canyons, are the ever-popular 
Cascade Splendor, Rainbow Room, Bryce 
Canyon, Sunset Blaze and Arab Chief. The 
lengthening rays of the sun on 
majestic canyons turn from the brillianey 


those 


of salmon and copper to rosy-salmons which 
are the colors of Campfire Glow. Path- 
finder, Three Oaks, Drum Major and 
ruffled, rosy-pink Alline Rogers. Then 
lengthening shadows cast deep purple tints 
suggestive of the color of Grand Canyon, 
an odd yet beautiful iris. 

The endless color range of iris, like the 
potential of the painter’s palette, enables 
all of us to create beautiful pictures in the 
garden. These varieties are outstanding and 
in your garden will create beauty beyond 
your fondest hope or recollection. 
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Plant Them Where They Belong 


by E. I. Farrington, Author of The ‘‘Gardener’s Travel Book’”’ 


YINCE shrubs constitute a long-time 
\/ investment, it is important that their 
selection be made with reference to the 
spot where they are to stand and to the 
shape they tall or 


broad, as well as to the amount of care they 


will assume, whether 
will require, including the necessary prun 
ing and for insect pests and 
diseases. It is not wise to buy a shrub for its 
floral display alone. ‘The flowers last only 
a short time, but the general habit of the 
shrub, be it trim and symmetrical or 
sprawling and untidy, will be there to greet 
the eye for There are 
situations which call for an upright shrub, 
and others where a spreading shrub will 
serve the purpose better. One or the other 
may have a distinct effect on the appear 
ance of the house itself. Most shrubs need a 
certain amount of pruning to keep them in 
bounds, to prevent chafing, or to correct 
damage done in the Winter months, but 


spraying 


years to come. 


some require much more than others. It is 
wise to know in advance what to expect. 


Problems with Euonymus 

Some forms of the bush euonymus are 
highly desirable for their Autumn foliage or 
for their highly-colored fruit, as well as for 
their neat habit; but they are almost cer- 
tain to require spraying with nicotine in the 
After a 


few years, they are likely to develop scale, 


Spring for aphids on the leaves. 


which, however, will yield to an oil spray 
These that the 
little trouble they cause should not mili 
Incidentally, the 


shrubs are so attractive 


tate against their use 


popular climbing euonymus is also preyed 
upon by seale. I have such a plant which is 
very large, but a single spraying in the 
Spring keeps it reasonably clean. 

Lilacs, always among the most popular 
of shrubs, may suffer from seale and, often, 
it is desirable to remove a badly-infested 
branch. Lilacs can stand very hard prun- 
ing, which sometimes is necessary to keep 
long-established plants from becoming too 
tall. Each year, too, there should be a 
removal of the suckers coming up around 
the base. Some gardeners make a point of 
removing the old flower heads which re- 
main after the blooming season is over, 
a desirable but tedious undertaking. Gar- 
den makers planning to grow lilacs should 
include some of the late-flowering hybrids. 
Remember, too, that the Autumn is the 
best time for setting out lilacs of any kind. 


The gardener must also expect to remove 
the old flower heads from rhododendrons 
grown close to the house. They must be 
removed carefully with the fingers and not 
cut off, as the buds for the following year 
start just below the bloom of the present 
year and are easily damaged. The old 
flower heads will disfigure the plants for 
months, if not taken off. It is desirable, 
also, to have rhododendrons in a location 
which permits the application of water 
readily, as they should never be permitted 
to go into the Winter with dry roots. 
Rhododendrons look better and do better 
with a little shade than in full sunlight. 
With shade, too, they are less likely to be 
infested with the lace bug, which is a com- 
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Faded flower heads on rhododendrons must be removed carefully to prevent damage 
to next year’s buds which form directly below the blooms of the current year. 


mon pest on plants in a sunny situation. 
(See Horticulture, August 1952, page 319). 
It is generally understood, of course, th t 
rhododendrons must have a lime-free soil. 

The sweet pepper bush, Clethra alnifolia, 
favorite of the bees, is another shrub w toch 
holds its old flower heads a long time. In- 
deed, some of them often remain on the 
plants after the new blooms sturt to appear 
the following year. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the amateur gardener will take 
the time to remove them, but, if he is wise, 
he will plant the sweet pepper bush some- 
what in the background. After all, it is the 
fragrance of the flowers which is the chief 
merit of this shrub, and it will pervade the 
garden, especially on warm Summer nights. 
A somewhat moist location is to be pre- 
ferred, as red spider often appears if this 
shrub is planted on dry ground. Spreading 
by underground stems is a habit, but this 
has not happened in my garden. Then, too, 
clethra is resistant to salt spray, which 
should recommend it to seaside gardeners. 


Winter Interest 


Those who plant the common winter- 
berry, or black alder, for its handsome, 
large, red berries, always in demand for 
Winter decoration indoors, may over- 
look the fact that both sexes must be 
present if fruiting is to be expected. 

When about to plant Hydrangea pani- 
culata grandiflora (the peegee hydrangea for 
short), it will be wise to consider using 
Hydrangea paniculata praecor instead. It is 
much more refined, and it blooms a little 
earlier. The more common kind must be 
pruned very hard or it will become almost 
tree-like. It is true, however, that the 
flowers come late, when few shrubs are in 
bloom, and that it will stand great abuse. 

The sorbarias, or false spireas, also have 
the desirable Summer-flowering habit, but 
they require too much space to be of much 
value in the small garden and need a great 
amount of pruning. They can be very 
effective in mass plantings on estates. If 
yellow Summer flowers are desired, they 
can be obtained with the new hypericum 
variety Hidcote, an English origination, 
which will bloom for several weeks. This is 
a low-growing plant, like the other hyperi- 
cums, and must have a place at the front of 
the border or in a spot by itself. There are 
even smaller hypericums which one may be 
tempted to grow in the rock garden, but 
they are travelers and will take over too 
much space unless carefully restrained. 

Garden makers who have read about 
“Chinese” Wilson, the Arnold Arbore- 
tum’s intrepid plant hunter, doubtless will 
want to grow some of the material he in- 
troduced, especially the beauty bush, 
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Buddleia alternifolia, a big-scale shrub, produces its fragrant, lilac flowers, in arching 
racemes early in the season. Top growth is Winter hardy as far north as Ontario, Canada 


Kolkwitzia amabilis. When ordering this 
shrub, one must remember that it will 
grow 10 feet tall, and that the flowers, 
which resemble those of the weigela, do not 
appear until the plant is well established. 
When in full flower, this shrub is a thing of 
rare beauty. Flowers cling some time after 
fading, and the seed pods are attractive for 
the remainder of the season. 

Wilson’s Neillia sinensis, introduced 
from Asia, is a strong-growing shrub not too 
tall for the home garden, bearing attrac- 
tive pink flowers in, May. However, the 
gardener must be prepared to do consid- 
erable thinning each year, for the new 
shoots appear in great abundance. 

The mock oranges, mistakenly called 
syringa, make a superb picture for a short 
time, but have little beauty in form or 
color the rest of the season. For that rea- 
son, it is wise to use them sparingly in spite 
of the fact that they need very little atten- 
tion. Some kinds grow upright and fit 
neatly into the shrub border. but others are 
distinctly out of place there, among them 
being the much-advertised variety Virginal, 
which makes a straggling appearance and 
has little to offer except its large, very- 
fragrant flowers. One may think of all the 
mock oranges as fragrant, but this is far 
from being a fact. The popular and useful 
Philadelphus splendens, for example, has 
very little scent. If it is fragrance that is 
wanted, one may well stick to. coronarius. 

When one sees the chaste-tree. Viter 
agnus-castus, recommended for its blue or 
lavender flowers, which come late in the 
Summer, at a time when flowers are none 
too abundant, remember that it has no 
place in the shrub garden, because it is 
killed far back in hard Winters and is slow 
to make leaves in the Spring. There are 
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likely to be corners, however, where it will 
be useful, for the blossoms are borne pro- 
fusely and are very attractive. They come 
on the new growth and may be expected 
every year in spite of Winter die-back. 
When planted on the sunny side of a New 
England house, this shrub may grow to 
considerable size. In Southern states, it 
may be too large for home gardens. Bud- 
dleias usually are cut back each season al- 
most to the ground, but I allowed two 
plants in my garden to go untouched last 
Winter and they came through nicely 

Color late in the season is highly desira- 
ble and is supplied largely by shrubs and 
small trees having attractive fruit, or by 
those with highly-colored foliage. In this 
category are the viburnums, but no one 
should place an order for these useful and 
ornamental subjects without first making a 
study of the viburnums in general. There 
are many different kinds, and they varv 
greatly in their characteristics and range of 
adaptability. One thing they have in 
common, they dislike a very dry soil. 
Some grow too large for many gardens, 
while others are fairly dwarf. A few be- 
come badly infested with plant lice, but as a 
group the viburnums offer much. 

There are shrubs which carry their color 
into and even through the Winter. Kerria 
japonica may seldom be thought of in this 
connection, but its many twigs remain 
green all through the cold months. The 
yellow flowers in May are handsome, but 
the double form is to be preferred. The 
point to remember is that this shrub will 
need vigorous pruning each season, mostly 
by the cutting out of the older canes. 
Severe trimming is important in handling 
red-twigged dogwoods, as it is the new 
wood that has the bright color. 


Let's Preserve Our Parks 
Because our public parks and gardens are a 
vital part of our national life, their maintenance 
an indispensable necessity. 
Arnold Arboretum 
is conducting a contest in the form of an essay to 
be written on the subject of “Why We Must 
Preserve Our Public Parks and Gardens.” 

The essay, in 300 words or less, must be sub- 
mitted to Dr. Karl Sax, Director of the Arnold 
Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, not 
later than December 1, 1952. A committee of 
judges, headed by Dr. Sax, will include Dr. Scott 
’auley of the Maria Moors Cabot Foundation 
and Arno H. Nehrling, Executive Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

The authors of the 10 best essays will be given 
prizes of a beautiful little volume, Bonsai, 
Miniature Potted Trees, by Norio Kobayashi and 
a well-established plant of Chamaecyparis obtusa 
taken from a 200-year-old bonsai tree in the valu- 
able Larz Anderson collection at the Arnold 
Arboretum. The best essay in the opinion of the 
judges will be printed in a future issue of Horti- 
culture magazine. 

In these days of growing industrialization our 
city parks and public gardens are more useful 
than ever before. Unfortunately, however, every 
section of the country suffers from some contro- 
versy or dissension over these much-needed areas 
which often results in either their loss or serious 
injury. Therefore, accept this challenge. Enter 
the contest immediately by writing an essay on 
why you believe that it is our responsibility to 
preserve these precious segments of land for the 
enjoyment and enrichment of both present and 


future generations 


and preservation is 


In support of this theme the 


- Lewis Live 
Arnold Arboretum 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Flower Arrangement Course 


Grace Tabor, garden consultant and former 
garden editor of the Woman's Home Companion, 
will direct a 10 weeks’ workshop course in 
“Flower Arrangement” at the New School for 
Social Research, 66 West Twelfth Street, begin- 
ning October 1, Wednesdays, 2:30 to 4:30 P.M. 

The course lays stress on the belief that flower 
arrangement is everybody's opportunity for 
creative expression. Among the special topics to 
be discussed are the historic and cultural use of 
flowers through the ages, the secret of the flower 
masters of Japan, principles of composition, 
arrangement studies stressing lines (Hogarth, 
Japanese, Greek and others) and period, imita- 
tive and original arrangements 


Two Horticultural Awards 


The Jay Colman Award of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, given annually to the 
person who has made the outstanding contn- 
bution in the field of horticulture by a scientific 
publication during the year, was given to Dr. 
Donald Wyman, horticulturist at the Arnold 
Arboretum, Harvard University. Dr. Wyman, 
who has received this award for the second time 
in three years, won it for his book, “Trees for 
American Gardens.” 

At the 89th commencement of Bryant College 
of Business Administration in Providence, R. I., 
Ernest Kinsey Thomas, Secretary of the Rhode 
Island Horticultural Society and former Super- 
intendent of Parks, was conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science for his many 
achievements and services in horticulture 
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Getting the Greenhouse Ready 


for Winter 


by Kenneth W. Houghton, Dedham, Massachusetts 


. up and paint up—is the slogan 
A for the owner of the home greenhouse 
this month This means hard work, akin to 
drudgery, unless one can keep in mind the 
cvlorful plants and flowers for which we are 
preparing a home. It is much easier to pre- 
vent an influx of insects, and spores of 
fungus diseases in the greenhouse than to 
zet them to leave after they have gained a 
is of the utmost 


twothold. Therefore, it 


importance to keep our greenhouses c!ean 


\fter the rubble of pots, flats, and old 
soil has been removed, it is a good practice 
to turn on the hose full force to wash out 
every corner and crevice where termites, 
ants, slugs and other pests may be hiding 
Then spray the walls and benches with 
DDT and chlordane before you bring in the 
loam from outside to use during the Winter 


This is also the time to replace cracked 
and broken glass and to reputty panes that 
may have slipped. Zero weather, rain. slect 
and snow have a way of making themseives 
unwelcome in the greenhouse through these 
sometimes unsuspected cracks. The sash 
should then be painted, not only on the 
outside but on the inside as well. 

With me the pleasure of having a green- 
house starts with getting the soil ready. I 
mix several wheelbarrowfuls of compost 
with an equal amount of soil from the 
garden. I keep separate piles of sand and 
peat moss, but these are not mixed with 
the loam until it is to be used. This ar- 
rangement makes it easy to prepare soil 
mi tures to meet the requirements of the 
different kinds of plants I grow. The soil 
should be sterilized. Normally, it is better 
to use some of the proprietary chemicals on 
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Camellias and annuals make this Winter greenhouse gay 


the market made for this purpose since most 
of us do not have equipment to sterilize 
by steam in a small greenhouse. However, if 
new soil is brought in each year, the risk 
of contamination is lessened. 


It is also a good plan to prepare now for 
the cold nights ahead. Last year I secured a 
large felt blanket (100° wool) which was 
pulled down over a considerable portion of 
the glass of my lean-to greenhouse. It was 
surprising to find out how much heat can 
be saved in this way. In zero weather, it 
made a difference of more than 10 degrees. 
If the blauket is not left out in wet weather, 
it will last several years and will soon pay 
for itself in dollars and peace of mind. 


This is also the time to start plants on 
their trek into the greenhouse. Some of the 
first are the house plants which have been 
out-of-doors during the Summer months 
The greenhouse mav be called the half-way 
house, because the plants will receive more 
light and air than in the house but less than 
in the open. Furthermore, the transition 
from out-of-doors to the heated room is 
thus made gradual. 


Plants, such as azaleas, are left in the 
greenhouse, where it is cooler, until the 
buds are showing color. Tuberous-rooted 
begonias which have not finished blooming 
may be brought inside before the first 
frosts. If the glass is shaded. they will con 
tinue to bloom well into October or later. 
Small plants of calendulas, antirrhinum and 
stocks may also be brought indoors. It is 
better to start plants especially for this 
purpose, since sometimes the plants which 
did not bloom in the garden were set back 
for reasons such as lack of water or nu- 
trients in the soil. These annuals require a 
cool temperature and are, of course, al- 
ways useful for cutting. Some of the hardy 
chrysanthemums can be potted. For some 
reason they bloom later when taken into 
the greenhouse. Also, a place should be 
made for the later blooming greenhouse 
varieties of chrysanthemums. 


There are several flowers which may be 
started this month to bloom from January 
on. Nemesia is excellent and when grown 
at about 50° F. will last several weeks. 
Cynoglossum, the Chinese forget-me-not, 
also does well, and salpiglossis and schizan- 
thus can be counted on to make a good 
showing. Stocks, sown in September, will 
bloom the latter part of January; the non- 
branching varieties are the best for green- 
house growing. The doubles are the most 
desirable and, if care is used in selecting 

See page 363 
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The Curing and Preserving of Gourds 


by Sibylla O. Young, Gourd Society of America 


OTH the curing and the preserving of 

gourds are dependent upon the quality 
of the fruits and their maturity. If they 
are damaged by skin bruises, there is no 
method by which they can be preserved. 
Skin bruises form an excellent point for 
the inroad of bacteria which will cause 
ultimate decay. To avoid such damage, 
care must be given during both the grow- 
ing and the harvesting periods. Some 
growers do not advocate the use of sprays 
to ward off insects from the growing vines 
and their fruits. However, we believe that 
such sprays are necessary if the vines are 
to be kept free from the harmful pests 
which may attack cucurbits. Poor vines 
produce poor fruits. To avoid staining or 
rotting, it is wise to keep the growing 
gourds off the damp ground. This can be 
accomplished by placing a board under 
them or by allowing the vines to trail over 
a brush pile, low fence, stone wall, or a 
specially made trellis or arbor. These 
different methods depend upon the kind of 
gourds grown and the shapes desired. 


Harvest When Fully Ripe 


For best keeping qualities the gourds 
should not be harvested until mature, that 
is, fully ripened on the vine. If picked 
sooner, they will decay in a very short 
time. One of the best dications that the 
gourds are fully matured and ready to be 
harvested is the withered vine. It is some- 
times recommended that the skin of the 
gourd be pressed with the fingernail to 
determine whether the shell is hard enough 
for the gourd to be picked. We do not ad- 
vise this method because it tends to bruise 
the skin and leave a small opening which 
would allow injurious organisms to enter 
and cause decay. By merely feeling the 
gourd gently with the fingers, it is possible 
to determine whether the shell is hard 
enough for the gourd to be picked. Gourds 
of all varieties require a long growing season 
since they are composed largely of water. 
Those of the soft-shelled varieties commonly 
known as ornamentals must not be allowed 
to be frost-bitten. Those that have not 
matured by harvest time will not keep and 
are not worth gathering. 


As soon as harvested, ornamental gourds 
should be carefully washed with a strong 
solution of some disinfectant which will 
not act as a bleach and is not highly poison- 
ous. Any disinfectant should be handled 
carefully and kept away from children and 
a disinfectant borax 
- will 


animals. Such 
or sulpho-naphthol are both good 
remove any soil and other injurious sub- 
stances from the skin. 

Then the gourds should be placed in a 
cool, airy room to dry, out of the direct 
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sunlight. It is best to spread them out so 
that they do not come into contact with 
each other. Some advocate drying by the 
additional heat of an oven or other hot 
place and have had success, but we feel 
that the former plan is better as the gourds 
dry more evenly and require no special 
attention during this period. Within two 
weeks the shells should be hard enough to 
be waxed. Any good liquid wax will do. 
This will help to heighten the color and to 
give a glossy coat. Do not use shellac or 
varnish as neither acts as a preservative 
and often alters the natural color of the 


a s Photo: F. M. Dupar 
The various forms are unusually decorative. 


gourd. Many people are disappointed 
when the ornamental gourds begin to lose 
color. These gourds have a thick flesh and a 
soft shell and are not likely to maintain 
their color more than three or four months. 
Then they may commence to decay. On 
the other hand, there are occasional orna- 
mentals which do last longer and so are a 
pleasant surprise. These gourds are used 
for decorative purposes and largely as table 
decorations. Among this variety of Cu- 
curbita pepo ovifera are the pear, egg, crown 
of thorns, turk’s turban and others. 


Gather When Vine Withers 

The lagenarias, or hard-shelled varieties, 
may be harvested after the first frost, if 
wanted for some special reason. However, 
these are improved by remaining out of 
doors to weather during the Fall months, 
if the season is not too severe. Lagenarias 
are not ready to be gathered until the vine 
is withered. In mild climates the gourd may 
turn brown on the vines and when shaken, 
the seeds may rattle. However, our gourd 
friends who grow them in the climatic con- 
ditions of the New England states report 
that their gourds of the lagenaria varieties 
are always green when picked, even after 
the first frost. When removing the gourd 
from the vine, cut, do not tear, it away. 


Leave two or three inches of stem for the 
best results. The stems of the lagenaria 
types grow as a part of the gourd and do 
not drop off as they do with the ornamental 
cucurbit varieties. 

When harvesting, the gourds should 
not be thrown carelessly into a basket as 
this can injure or cause bruising and possi- 
ble rotting at the site of the bruise. The 
fruits should be cut from the vine and laid 
carefully in the container. They should 
also be washed in a strong solution of some 
disinfectant, wiped dry and hung or laid 
on wire racks in a cool, well-ventilated 
place to cure. This takes time and only 
Nature can take care of it properly. Some 
enthusiasts have tried to hasten this drying- 
out process by either artificial heat or by 
drilling a hole in the bottom of the gourd. 
Neither of these methods is recommended 
or is likely to be successful. Gourds of 
different kinds and sizes take varying 
lengths of time to cure; some take many 
months. During this time mold is most 
likely to form on the gourd. If left on, it 
will produce a mosaic pattern on the gourd 
which is much desired by some. If, how- 
ever, a gourd is preferred free from stain 
or blemish, it must be watched constantly 
and, as the mold forms, it must be wiped 
off carefully with a strong solution of some 
disinfectant like sulpho-naphthol or borax. 


Gourds Have Many Uses 


Gourds have been found growing in 
nearly all parts of the world where climatic 
conditions were right for their proper ma- 
turing. Over the centuries and by peoples 
of many lands the hard-shelled lagenarias 
have been used and are still used for both 
practical and decorative purposes. Dishes, 
water-carriers, dippers, cricket cages, vases, 
bird-houses, musical instruments and patio 
or charm strings are but a few of the many 
interesting and useful articles. 

Today, in the United States, hard- 
shelled gourds have found a place in handi- 
crafts for both old and young, at home and 
in school. 

The shells of these gourds are hard and 
tough enough to last for hundreds of years. 
On the other hand, they are delicate and 
crack easily, if dropped. Frequently they 
are decorated with paint or lacquer, or a 
burning needle, or are carved with a knife. 
Exhibits of gourds can be found in museums 
and in the headquarters of the Gourd 
Society of America, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Both are well 
worth visiting for the hints and ideas you 
can pick up. 

Begin to plan now what you will do 
with this year’s crop so as to be fresh and 
original in your designs and objects. 
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Aladdin and his wonderful lamp inspired a Dutch family to create this elaborate mosaic on their lawn, using hyacinth flowers from nearby fields. 


Tulip Time in Holland 


by John S. Van Gilder, New York City 


| roi in the Springtime provides 
visitors with a fabulous automobile 
drive along 100 miles of roadways lined 
with fields of blooming bulbs which include 
colorful tulips, hyacinths and narcissus 
that literally fling their fragrances into the 
air. At first glance, the impression is that 
the sky, at sunset, has settled all over the 
Dutch landscape. 

Each variety of tulip is planted separately 
in a huge block, so that driving through 
miles of giant tulip checkerboards of pink, 
white, 
unforgettable 
lighting are the golden fields of narcissus 
and the flag-like living stripes of hyacinths 


vellow, lavender and scarlet is an 


memory. Equally eye-de- 


in pink (Marconi), white (L’Innocence 
and blue (King of the Blues). Outstanding, 
to me, as I drove along was the grandeur 
of a bed of purple hyacinths, the size of a 
city block, 
beside it 
The annual Spring exposition of tulips, 


with a chaperoning windmill 


hyacinths and narcissus at Keukenhof is a 
bulb gardener’s dream of paradise come to 
earth. Located between Haarlem and The 
Hague, at Lisse, this great, one-time hunt 
ing preserve of rovalty has been converted 
from grassy the 
superb Spring bulb garden in all Holland 

On one Sunday during my trip, I saw 
more than 300,000 visitors from all parts 
of Europe meandering through Keuken 
hof’s eight miles of walkways. Dressed in 
the costumes of their native lands 


woodlands into most 


these 
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appreciative souls were quietly, and almost 
breathlessly, admiring the 10 million or 
more radiant tulips, fragrant hyacinths 
and sun-gilt narcissus flourishing amid the 
green and beneath the graceful 
white-barked birches 

Actually, the Keukenhof National Flower 
Show, put on by some 70 Holland bulb 
growers, is an outdoor exposition of all 
that is finest and newest and most glam- 
orous in the world of Spring’s flowering 
bulbs. Some of the beds contain as many as 
10,000 tulips of a single variety. In the 
glasshouses 750 different kinds of tulips 


grasses 


are planted. 

During the tulip festival, Hollanders dec- 
orate their front lawns with mosaics of 
flower petals using as patterns such subjects 
as ships, maps, people, flowers, flags, ani- 
geometric designs. Life-size, 
made of fresh tulip 
tulip 


mals and 
standing 


petals and 


statuary 
stemless blossoms is 
sometimes seen 

Automobiles, and 
streets and strolling pedestrians are gar- 
landed with handsome necklaces of tulip 
floats made of 


bieveles bicyclists, 


blossoms, while majestic 
tulips and hyacinths are on parade 
Growing in a unique seashore sand that 
is found at Lisse and Hillegom and which is 
simply but amply enriched with Holstein 
cow manure, the fields of tulips are allowed 
to flower onlv a few days for the delight of 
tourists. Then they are ruthlessly decap- 
itated. The Dutch grow their tulips not for 


blossoms but for fat, marketable bulbs 
which they export around the world from 
San Francisco to Tokyo. 

In decapitating the tulip blooms, it is 
noticeable that the older generations of 
tulip-field workers cut off the stems directly 
under the flower with a knife. The younger 
generation, on the other hand, simply 
break off the stems. Blossoms are thrown 
into immense wicker baskets, which are 
emptied into nearby canal barges and 
floated away as rainbow refuse. 

Cutting of the tulip blossoms accom- 
plishes two things. In the first place, it does 
not allow the tulip to waste its energy in 
seed production. Secondly, if the tulip 
petals should fall on the foliage and stem, 
a virus or disease can develop that may 
ruin the bulbs. 

While the tulip is in growth and in 
flower, the bulb becomes emaciated and 
shriveled in appearance, but, as the foliage 
and stem die and dry, the juices go back 
down into the bulb and fatten it. Upon 
asking one tulip grower why the Dutch do 
not cut off the tulip buds before flowering 
and thereby save all the energy that 
would go into flowering, I was informed 
that if tulip buds are cut off once or twice, 
before blooming, the bulbs may become 
frustrated and never make buds again. 
Surprisingly enough, none of these bulbs 
require watering. The canals of Holland 
supply a constant source of water about 
two feet below the surface of the earth. 
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Even in the bulb growers’ great, mov- 
able, exhibition glasshouses in their fields, 
herculean-sized tulips are grown in the 
field-sand floor, without heat. Specimen 
blooms like the mammoth tulip Charon 
attain the almost unbelievable height of 
55 inches, with cantaloupe-sized blooms of 
gorgeous crimson, without watering. 

Here one can really see, stare and take 
time to compare. After eight separate visits 
to Keukenhof, I arrived at the following 
opinions as regards varieties. 

Holland’s Glory is “tops” 
orange-scarlet tulips. Lefeber’s 
is the most superb red dazzler, and Van 
Dyck is the pink parrot tulip stunner. 
Duke of Wellington is the most superlative 
and gracefully-formed of the white vari- 
eties. Aristocrat is as stately as a patrician 
woman of Greece dressed in rosy-orchid 


in fiery, 
Favorite 


Sweet Harmony, with its lemon-yellow 
petals, widely edged with white, is as re- 
freshing in appearance as pineapple sherbet 
tastes. Princeps has an orange glitter that 
practically outshines the sun and hurts 
your eyes with delight. Chappaqua is the 
thrilling Notre 


most silvery-pink and 


Parrot tulip, General San Martin 


Dame the most wonderful tall cerise. while 
Mark Anthony is a truly-fine dark wine. 
Sunkist is the very pinnacle in tulip 
gold. Shell-pink Eros, the red Rocket and 
the white Mount Tacoma are the wonders 
of the peony-flowered class. Zomerschoon, 
although reputed to be a variety over 300 
years old, is as youthful as Spring and as 
charming as a debutante in its exquisite 
pink with ivory and cream stripes. Men- 
tally, you tip your hat to Zomerschoon! 


{ new and immense, blood-red parrot 
tulip, General San Martin, has been pro- 
duced through X-ray treatments, secretly 
administered to a bulb of the parrot tulip 
Red Champion by Holland’s renowned 
scientist, Dr. Willem E. de Mol, in Amster- 
dam. The bloom of General San Martin is 
twice the size and weight volume of Red 
Champion, and much stronger. It is a de- 
lightful, slightly-deeper shade of red. About 
200 bulbs of General San Martin have been 
grown and Hollanders predict that it will 
be the Father Adam of a new race of 
sturdy and extraordinary-sized tulips. 

By secretly bombarding a bulb of the 
cardinal-red darwin tulip Utopia with 
neutrons of atomic energy, Dr. de Mol has 
enlarged its bloom and petals and changed 
it from an egg-shape to an open chalice of 
handsome nobility which he named Irene 
Joliot-Curie — the first “atomic tulip.” 

In the old days the Dutch master painters 
Rembrandt, Vermeer and Frans Hals sent 
Dutch beauty out into the world on canvas, 
but today’s Dutch master tulip growers 
are sending Dutch beauty out into the 
world in the form of tulips — or rather 
“tulpen,”’ as the Hollander spells it! 





The tulip, which already has a fascinating past, adds to its glorious history a new group known as the “peacock tulips.’ 


So named because their interiors resemble the 


shades. 


“eves 


Photo: S. Y. Caldwelj 


* in the tail feathers of the peacock, they come in an amazing array of 
In connection with the introduction of this new group are these appropriate lines from an old French gardening book: 


“The tulip is the peacock among flowers: the one has no scent, the other no song; the one glories in its gown, the other in its train.” 
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Much interest has been shown in the miniature narcissi in the last few years. 
borders near paths or walks or in the rock garden they have no equal. 


and forms 


They are dainty, delicate, exquisite, and in such places as 
Hybridists are constantly giving us new varieties in unusual colors 
Pictured above is February Gold, a variety of Narcissus cyclamineus whose soft yellow flowers appear very early in the Spring. 


Small Treasures for Your Garden 


by Alexander T. Heimlich and Jean Thibodeau, Woburn, Massachusetts 


bee miniature narcissi, or daffodils, are 
delightful bulbs that grow 
from three to 12 inches in height. All nar- 
cissi like moisture during their growing 
season, but none will tolerate places where 
stagnant water stands. Although we have 
had success with late Fall planting, we 
recommend early planting for all forms of 
narcissi. This practice insures good root 
growth before the cold weather sets in, and 
is especially important with the various 


flowering 


miniature kinds 


Planting Depth 

Small bulbs of the narcissus family should 
be planted three to four inches deep and one 
to two inches apart; larger bulbs, four to 
five inches deep and three to four inches 
apart. In the middle Atlantic states, it 
would be three to four inches deep; further 
South, two to three inches deep. The species 
and closely related hybrids produce smaller 
bulbs than the large-flowering hybrids 

The tiniest narcissi are perfectly formed, 
and the smallest of these (until recently, 
available only to the connoisseur) is Nar 
cissus asturiensis, formerly known as N 
minimus \ veritable jewel of delicate pro 
portions, it has to be seen to be appreciated, 
for it seems hardly possible that such small 
but perfect daffodils exist. Best described as 
a tiny replica of the giant King Alfred, it is 
a native of Spain. Perfect, exquisite golden 
flowers are produced on three-inch stems 
and the small trumpet is fringed at the rim 
and greatly enhanced by the twisted form 
of its perianth. Truly, it is a miniature iewel. 

Another gem three to four inches tall is 
,.a little larger and taller 


N. minor (nanus 
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than the preceding form. The trumpet is 
bright yellow and delicately plaited at the 
rim and the perianth is a shade lighter, 
slightly pointed in form. 

Comparatively little known is the hybrid 
Rockery Beauty. This six-inch narcissus is 
astonishingly beautiful with its bright 
yellow trumpet with a pale yellow perianth. 
A drift of a dozen or more at the base of a 
wall or foundation planting isa sight you are 
not likely to soon forget. Slightly taller and 
the earliest of the large-cupped varieties is 
the colorful Pepper. It has a yellow perianth 
and deep, reddish-orange cup which pro- 
duces the effect of a copper glow, glittering 
in the sunlight. This is an unusually deco- 
rative form when planted in groups, creating 
a pleasant splash of color in the border or 
in the rock garden. Perhaps the most 
unique of all the miniature large-cupped 
kinds is Nor-Nor. In this flower the perianth 
opens almost as a self yellow, aging to a 
white. The three-quarter inch 
corona ages in color to apricot-orange with 
a suffused golden halo on the perianth sur- 
rounding the trumpet. It is long lasting 
and absolutely sun-proof; a good bloomer, 
it grows nine inches tall. 


creamy 


The Triandrus Hybrids 


Now let us consider the triandrus hybrids. 
Perhaps the most popular today is the 
variety Thalia. For newcomers, it is well to 
state that it has two or three flowers per 
stem, is glistening white, of good substance 
and a good keeper and increaser. It is simply 
stunning in groups or drifts in the founda- 
rock garden. Less widely 
as beautiful with a 


tion planting or 


known, but equally 


larger flower, is the hybrid Moonshine. 
Charming in form, with a star-shaped peri- 
anth, it has a longer and more open trum- 
pet than Thalia. Rich, creamy-white, 
pendant flowers are produced three to four 
per stem at a height of ten to 12 inches. 
Like Thalia, it is mid-May flowering. 


A Few Charmers 


In the cyclamineus hybrid series there 
are many charmers, but we are mentioning 
only a few. Beryl has drooping, primrose- 
yellow flowers with a slightly reflexing peri- 
anth. The small, globular, bright-orange 
cup is shaded yellow. It is eight inches tall, 
blooms early and is of good substance. 
Jan DeGraaff introduced February Gold, 
which is a superb lemon-yellow daffodil 
with pointed petals and a straight, deli- 
cately-fluted trumpet of a deeper yellow, 
tinged orange. It truly makes a bright 
splash of gold in the early Spring garden. 
Rare, and one of the finest in this group, is 
LeBeau; as its names implies, it means 
“The Handsome.” The flowers are ex- 
tremely well formed with long pointed 
petals, and long trumpets with a rolling 
rim. It is slightly nodding, of unsurpassable 
gracefulness and its soft, pure-yellow 
flowers are of great substance. In semi- 
shade, it lasts to three weeks. 

Better known are the forms of N. 
jonquilla. Featured in our seaside rock 
garden at the 1952 New England Spring 
Flower Show, N. jonquilla flore pleno was 
unusually beautiful and dainty. It is 
sweet-scented and particularly effective 
when planted in drifts with blue muscari, 
the familiar grape hyacinths. 
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Highlight Your Garden with Lilies 


by Alan Macneil, North Springfield, Vermont 


OST gardeners tend to concentrate 
their flowering plants and bulbs in 
perennial borders, and this is a natural 
tendency since that is what borders are for. 
However, when it comes to lilies, they are 
essentially plants best considered in terms 
of the over-all garden, rather than as part 
of the border. Use them as you would 
azaleas rather than as delphiniums. 
True, though many are fine border plants 
they will be even better someplace else. 
They can be, and should be, to the garden 
what fine paintings are to a room — or 
translated into sound — what the silvery 
line of the woodwinds is to the orchestra. 


A Garden of Lilies 

Once upon a time, in a rural village in 
northern Vermont, somebody planted a 
butternut tree. Around it a small garden 
grew. It has never been a planned garden — 
rather one that has evolved with time and 
the varying attentioas of successive genera- 
tions. At some point, many years ago, a 
few bulbs of Lilium hansoni were set out. 
They were in the sun then, but the old 
butternut has long since spread out over 
them so that, in July, literally thousands of 
the small, recurved, yellow blooms open 
and sparkle in drifting light and shadow. 
Needless to say, they are peculiarly lovely 
and satisfying in this setting. 

In Pennsylvania I know of a more ex- 
tensive garden with a winding driveway 
that approaches the house through lightly- 
wooded slopes. Though it is a large garden 
and a planned garden, no attempt has been 
made for formality. There are no clipped 
hedges. There are no flowering borders 
simply great stretches of lawn and wood- 
land that lead off to distant hills. In Spring 
the sloping grounds that flank the driveway 
are afoam with the pinks, yellows, mauves 
and scarlets of azaleas and, as these go by, 
the lilies take over — great colonies of 
them scattered here and there. Yellows, 
apricots, whites, deep reds and violets come 
and go throughout the Summer. Each new 
group is unexpected one comes upon it 
around a curve or beyond some trees as a 
special surprise and delight. 


A Lovely Maine Garden 

Probably the most beautiful, the most 
perfectly-designed and tended garden this 
writer has seen is in Maine. Since it is 
worthy of an article in itself, it can only be 
touched on here. The garden is large and 
has been carved from the woodland on a 
promontory into the sea. There are broad 
lawns with ancient trees leading down to 
the blue water; there are woodland gardens 
so open that the horizon forms the back- 
ground; there are secluded gardens where 
the forests are walls within which are 
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privacy and peace. Azaleas and clematis 
dominate in their seasons, and great masses 
of lilies bloom throughout the Summer in 
all places except the spacious lawns which 
are kept unbroken. Quantities of lilies have 
been planted in great profusion and with 
infinite skill. In the woodland gardens there 
are drifts and colonies of them everywhere. 
Sometimes they appear in the open to give 
a point of emphasis or color, to sharpen a 
line or to make a quite unexpected picture 
of their own. These are largely yellows, 
whites, pinks and purples. Off through the 
trees, where they are seen against the blue 
of the sea, are the more vivid colors: Lilium 


tigrinum, L. superbum and L. canadense. In 


the enclosed gardens L. re gale and L. centi- 
folium hybrids have been long established 
and grow to eight or ten feet against laurel 
and rhododendron. Lilium auratum, L. 
speciosum, L. candidum, the Havemeyer 
hybrid, the Aurelians and an infinite variety 
of others in soft or brilliant colors are 
planted by themselves or in borders along 
the winding paths. They are never crowded, 
never too close to each other or to other 
plants so that, always, each group stands 
out by itself and is seen quite alone. 

In Connecticut a contemporary house 
stands high on a bleak and windswept hill. 
The surrounding countryside is superb and 

See page 365 


Photo: Genereuz 


Regal lilies lend their enchantment to this attractive corner of a Vermont garden. 
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Controlling the Weeds in Your Lawn 


by Geottrey S. Cornish, Illustrations by Carol Burr Cornish 


5. 


Top: 1. crab grass; 2. silver crab grass; 3. car- 


penter weed; 4. lawn pennywort; 5. ground ivy 


( —— differ as to what plants are 
‘awn weeds. The golf-course superin- 
tendent will tolerate nothing but bent 
grasses in his putting greens, while most 
home-owners accept any permanent blue- 
grass, fescue, or bent. Moreover, some re- 
gard white clover as a desirable component 
of turf, and find in its vigorous, spreading 
nature a valuable ally in combating less 
desirable weeds. No home-owner, however, 
will tolerate crab grass if he can possibly 
eradicate it; nor will he permit a host of 
broad-leaved species to grow in his lawn. 


The golf-course superintendent knows 
that the presence, in abundance, of certain 
weeds in established turf is an indication 
that something is wrong either with the soil 
or his maintenance practices. The home- 
owner, too, should realize that permanent 
eradication of weeds entails not only re- 
moval of the present crop by hand-weeding 
or chemicals, but also the adoption of a 
definite maintenance program to build up a 
turf that will withstand future invasions. 


It is also important to know that many 
weed species grow in newly-seeded lawns, 
but will die after a few clippings. Examples 
are lamb’s-quarters, Chenopodium album; 
milkweed; ragweed; witch-grass, Agropyron 
repens (not crab grass); foxtails, and most 
of the mustard family. Too often, the 
home-owner, having noted these weeds in 
profusion in his new lawn, will dig it over 
and re-seed at great expense, when in 
actual fact the weeds would have disap- 
peared as mowing got under way. 


Prior to seeding a new lawn, there are 
several courses open that will minimize 
future infestations of the worst weeds. 


a. Restrict the seeding to the period August 
20 - September 20 


b. Treat the soil « hemically. 


c. Cultivate it periodically, before seeding. 

d. Obtain weed-free topsoil. 

e. Grow a smother crop. 

f. Use a high-quality seed mixture of per- 
manent grasses. Too high a quantity of 
temporary nurse grasses will result in a 
weedy lawn when the nurse grasses die. 


By seeding from August 20 to September 
20, the seedling grass will establish a turf 
in the cool Autumn months when few 
obnoxious weeds are germinating. Weeds 
appearing in the Autumn are mostly those 
species that die after the lawn has been 
mowed a few times. Late Summer seeding 
is far and away the best method of obtain- 
ing a weed-free turf to start and, if at all 
possible, one should wait to seed then. 


When seeding in other seasons, chemical 
treatments of the soil are sometimes ef- 
fective; but these chemicals will also kill 
the grass seed unless a period of three to 
six weeks is allowed to elapse after treat- 
ment and before seeding. For this purpose 
2,4-D is used at one and a half to two times 
the rate given on the container for eradi- 
cating weeds in established lawns or 
calcium cyanamide is applied at 25 pounds 
per 1,000 square feet. These chemicals can 
be applied dry, and should be raked into 
the top inch of the soil. Unless there is 
heavy rain, the area should be watered 
heavily at least four times prior to seeding. 
Although chemical treatments may kill 
most or all of the weed seeds, it is not al- 
ways effective; the young turf is still vul- 
nerable to invasions from other areas. 


A third means of reducing weed seeds 
prior to seeding, but one that takes time, 
is to cultivate the topsoil after it is in 
place every three weeks for about nine 
weeks. This, however, exposes the soil to 
wind and water erosion. 

See page 362 


1. creeping charlie; 2. sheep sorrel; 3. cinquefoil; 4. bulbous buttercup; 5. knotweed; 6. mouse-ear; 7. common chickweed; 8. purslane. 
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WHY is it that so many florists who make 
corsages feel that they have to “doll 
them up,” so to speak, with ribbon and 
other accessories that usually detract 
from the appearance of the flowers used ? 
To me, it’s like gilding the lily, and such 
frills belittle rather than add to the in- 
trinsic beauty of the blossoms. Recently 
I saw some exquisite orchid corsages, each 
of which rested on a carefully gathered 
piece of malines which served to keep the 
flowers from rubbing against the dresses 
which the ladies wore. The delicacy of this 
Belgian net reminded me of the lacy foliage 
used to surround the tussie-mussies, or 
nosegays, of Elizabethan times. In later 
years these pungent, tightly-made bou- 
quets were surrounded with lace paper 
doilies to serve the same purpose for which 
malines is sometimes used today. And 
what’s more, such a setting for a corsage 
makes it distinctive without detracting 
from the flowers 


ONE of the biggest surprises of my visit 
to Greece last April was the great variety 
of wild flowers in the mountains of the 
northern sections and throughout the 
countryside generally. Greece is a very dry 
country, which in the hot Summers be- 
comes almost semi-arid. Yet in the early 
Spring, when the warm sunshine catches 
up with the last of the Winter rains, the 
rocks and crags become alive with floral 
jewels that are exotic to the American or 
visitor from western Europe. Thus the 
pass at Thermopylae (where the invading 
Persians were repelled by a handful of 
Greeks) was a thrilling sight, not only for 
the awesomeness of its rugged mountains, 
but for these bright flowers which turned 
the rocky slopes into an alpine garden of 
rare charm. Although I noticed that Spring 
flowers also abounded around Athens and 
along the Aegean Sea they were of different 
species altogether. Two characteristics, 
however, were evident in all of them, 
whether they belong to the mountains or 
the open sea: the blossoms themselves were 
vivid in color, as flowers of the warmer and 
brightly lit areas always seem to be, and 
the plant parts were coarse and succulent, 
again as plants in drier habitats must be in 
order to conserve water and so survive. 
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A MOST appreciative bit of praise could 
easily be sung on the subject of single 
roses. I am not thinking at the moment of 
the delicate, wild kinds that grow in pas- 
tures, but rather of the Irish singles and 
their kin which are little known to present- 
day gardeners. Almost every gardener I 
know likes the big, double hybrid teas, but 
I have always had a fondness for the single 
varieties, sparse of petals and fleeting in 
their short-lived beauty. When cut in bud 
form, they are particularly effective where 
arranged singly or in small groups. In 
September, when Autumn is approaching 
and the ground is often parched and dry, 
that old favorite, Dainty Bess, can usually 
be depended on to produce a flower or two 
to make us think that there’s no flower 
quite like the rose. But it is seldom seen 
today except in the gardens of collectors 
who enjoy it for its soft pink coloring and 
showy stamens. To me, Dainty Bess is a 
superb rose which ought to be widely grown 


BECAUSE of limited space, our column 
“New Catalogs” contains only a factual 
outline of the contents of each new issue 
received. However, high praise could be 
given to many that we have received this 


year. They are well printed and illustrated 
besides containing many helpful hints and 
suggestions. Some give useful lists of plants 
for difficult locations. Others have illus- 
trations which point to special uses for 
plants. More and more, ideas for the effec- 
tive use of plants in the landscape are being 
included to help the home gardener. One 
of my neighbors said recently, “I look for- 
ward each Spring to the arrival of my favor- 
ite catalogs as much as I do to the expected 
visits of old friends.” 


WHEN we think of the Riviera we us- 
ually conjure a land of bright blue water, 
glowing sunshine day after day and fash- 
ionable bathing beaches and centers of 
amusement. Still another characteristic of 
this fabulous strip of Mediterranean coast 
is the terraced flower fields woven into the 
landscape. Many kinds of flowers are 
grown in this manner under the open sky, 
but the most popular is the carnation 
the flower that Europeans seem to love the 
most and that florists and vendors sell in 
greatest quantities. Carpets of pink, red, 
rose, yellow, orchid, white and other bril- 
liant hues transform the hills and country- 
side into a pattern that is a bewildering 
spectacle of beauty. In Nice, in southern 
France, almost in the heart of the old city 
itself, is one of the largest flower markets 
of the world. Daily, growers from several 
miles around cart their colorful harvest to 
the mammoth glass-topped shelter in huge 
bunches, and the sight of solid masses of 
carnations resting on their sides several 
feet high is a picture not easily forgotten. 
How revealing it would be to accompany 
some of these flowers to their destinations 
— to other markets, to the shops, the 
street carts, the stalls and finally the homes, 
rich and poor alike! An impossible thought, 
we realize, though we do know that no 
matter where they land, they are certain to 
bring only joy and pleasure to the thou- 
sands who see them, wear them or give 
them to others to enjoy. 


The crowded_flower market at Nice bulges with field-grown carnations. 
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A LECTURE ON AZALEAS 
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ELEANOR BROADHEAD 


presents 


WILD FLOWERS of PARADISE VALLEY 
on MOUNT RAINIER 


thrusting up through the snow to the 
the mountain ash, here is the exquisite portrayal of an entire 
Illustrated by brilliantly projected Kodachrome slides 
by an informal and 





From the first lilies last blue gentians and 


the scarlet berries of 

Send For Descriptive Circular a = 
summer’s; blossoming. 
» sillea ich include spectacular scenic shots, and accompanied 
tary replete with interesting facts and extraordinary myths, 
this is a program planned and presented for the enjoy- 


Management delightful 
legend , ' t 
i nas an superstitions, 


MARGARET £E. RICHARDSON 
ment of those who love and appreciate flowers. 





80 Boylston St Boston 16, Mass. 
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DARWIN 
HYBRID 
TULIPS 


(With exotic fra- 
grance of Night- 
Blooming Cereus 
or the Water Lily) 


Another Scheepers’ 

exclusive of which 

we are rightfully 

proud. So superior 

are these Tulips in 

size, color and 
bloom that it was neces- 
sary for the staid Holland 
Hybridizers to create an 
entirely new classification 
for them — the first new 
race of Tulips in over 50 
years! 


The flowers are extra large — 414 inches and more in height and if allowed to develop on the 
plant will open to 10 inches or more across. A beautiful sight, as the inside base of the bloom 
has a star-like crest of purple and black, edged with yellow and red. 

Illustration is actual size of bloom. Fine strong healthy foliage and sturdy stems. Groups 
of these varieties in your garden will be a feature attraction. 


DOVER. Poppy red, a radiant bloom. Inside GUDOSHNIK. Creamy peaca with each petal 
base star-shaped purple biack with yellow edge edged deep rose for a delightful effect. Inside of 
and black anthers. Height, 26 inches. bloom shiny buttercup-yellow with black an- 
thers and star-shaped deep purple base. Height, 
27 inches. 


DR. PHILIPS. The large blooms are vermillion- 

red shading lighter to edges of petals, center of OXFORD. Clear orange-red, very brilliant. 

each petal has slight purple sheen. Height, Base of flower yellow, inside of bloom yellow 

26 inches. with blue anthers. Height, 28 inches. 

$4.00 for 3; $6.50 for 5; $12.50 per 10. 

Special Collections: 3 Bulbs Each of above 4 Varieties $15.00; 5 Bulbs Each of above 4 Varieties 
$25.00; 10 Bulbs Each of above 4 Varieties $48.00 


Fall edition of ‘‘Beauty from Bulbs” ready now. Send for your copy today. 


John Scheepers, Inc. 
FLOWER BULB SPECIALISTS 
37 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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ADD LIFE, ACTION AND COLOR 


To Your Garden 





PARROT TULIPS 


aRieTot maT 
th lighter edge 
« ivy OF HAARLEM 
with b 
pt Ke ‘OF WELL ING ‘TON 
te flower 
GOLDEN AG ie 
brigt h 
PRINCESS ELISABETH 
THE BISHOP 
jeep » ue base 
ZWANENBL RG 
pure white, black antl 
G LORIA SWANSON 
Timson scariet 
SMILING a 
fl rod ink, strong stem 
EN ‘ME ASURE 


en yellow, smal! red line 








DARWIN TULIPS 


BLACK PARROT 


per doz 
4.50 
1.00 
1.50 


A romance n black 
= UE PARROT 
ch bluish heliotrope 
DISCOVERY 
a sport of Princess F 


a 


“ 1.00 
FIRE BIRD 


nd mauve, s 1.50 

KAREL DOORMAN 

Each 75 cents 
ORANG E FAVORITE 

age tulip Orange King 


PIERSON PARROT 
red 1.00 


1.00 
p dark 


We will gladly furnish the name of a dealer 
nearest you who carries our complete line 


Write for our Free Catalog. 600 Varieties Listed. 
THE HOLLAND BULB GARDENS, INC. 


Box 72, Salem. Massachusetts »- dz 


. e as R TS ©, 
Nurseries at Limmen, Holland . . . Since 1868 toe MrEROR 
Ye 


Ww, 2 tr 


ue TANTE 
TOF Watney, $2.09 


$2.09 
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on Ques Amn weHed xk 
What is the “flame violet’’? 


Episcia coccinea, another tropical American herb of the same 
family, is being suggested as a substitute for a red-flowered 
African violet. Its leaves are reddish, resembling those of an 
African violet in size, shape and general character. The flowers 
are red. Its requirements for light, water, soil and fertilizer are the 
same as an African violet’s, but it will tolerate higher tempera- 
tures and should, therefore, be happy in our homes which are 
usually too hot for the saintpaulias. 


~ * + 


What is the best time to transplant lily-of-the-valley, and how often 
should it be divided? 

Although lily-of-the-valley can be moved any time, the Fall is 
the best time to do it. This will enable the plants to become 
established before the cold weather and be ready to go into flower 
in the Spring. To maintain a healthy, vigorous \bed, it is ad- 
visable to divide the plants every three or four years. Select the 
strong crowns, and mix some old manure into the soil. Your plants 
will luxuriate in it. 

* * . 

Can seaweed be used as a fertilizer? I have quantities of it on my 
beach. 

Seaweed makes a good organic fertilizer which is worth using, 
if it is readily available. It is best gathered fresh, spread on the 
soil in late Summer or Fall and turned under in the Spring. 


* * * 


How can I get rid of puffballs and mushrooms in the garden? 
They have been cropping up in both the lawn and flower beds. 
Mushrooms and puffballs are more abundant in wet weather 
or just after heavy rains, and can be discouraged by constant 
cultivation. A fungicide, such as ferbam or one of copper, may 
also be used to keep them down. 
* * * 


When should pears be picked from the trees? 

The proper time to gather pears is just before they are ripe, as 
too early or late harvesting gives poor results. This, of course, 
varies with the weather and area, but a good rule to follow is to 
pick them when the stem breaks easily after the fruit has been 
twisted slightly. If the entire spur and even a few leaves come 
off with the fruit, it is an indication that picking time should be 
postponed a little longer. 

* + * 


I am interested in the botanical name and other information on 
a plant which is known as “strawberry plant” or, “‘strawberry blight,” 
apparently from the red strawberry-like berries which appear after 
the flowers have faded. 

Chenopodium capitatum, a member of the goosefoot, or pig- 
weed, family is probably what vou have in mind. It is an annual, 
native to Europe where it is a weed, which grows to about one 
and one half feet, has hastate-shaped leaves and produces fleshy, 
showy fruits that resemble either strawberries or raspberries. It 
is sometimes grown as a pot-herb. 

of + * 

There is a new worm on my lawn which I have been told is called 
the stinkworm. What can you tell me about it? 

Perhaps readers will know this worm by the name of tropical 
earthworm. Smaller than the common earthworm, it leaves casts 
on the lawn which are very unsightly. The name stinkworm was 
derived from the musky odor which it gives off when handled or at 
close range. Although it is of recent introduction to this country, 
it has been on the rapid increase in New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut. To control, apply chlordane at four times the 
strength recommended for Japanese beetle grubs, and soak the 
soil thoroughly several times for the next two days. Generally 
speaking, chlordane emulsions are most effective. 
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IT’S TIME 
TO FEED 


ViGORO! 








New Process Vigoro helps grass roots store up the energy- 
giving food that will make your lawn lovelier—give it an 
earlier and a better start next spring. 


“Fall is the ideal time 


Experts say it—results prove it 
for making new lawns and improving established ones! 
To assure success with your lawn, apply new process 
Vigoro—complete, balanced plant food—at the rate of 
just 3 pounds per 100 square feet of lawn area 

Vigoro supplies all the vital nutrient elements growing 
things must get from soil for best growth. It 
nourishes tops, stems and roots. And Vigoro- 
fed roots penetrate deep—help improve soil 
structure—anchor the plant against the 
heaving action of frost. 

So feed Vigoro now! And remember, if 
you need help in making a new lawn, your 
Vigoro dealer has an instructive folder 
for you. 

A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 
*VIGORO is the trade-mark for Swift & Company's 

complete, balanced plant food 


AMRODUCT OF Swarr 





Ask your dealer for End-o-Pest .. . the protec- 
tion every garden needs. Use End-o-Weed... 
cears , ur sown of over 100 kinds of weeds 














STAR QUALITY PLANTS 


or NEW 
ALL-AMERICAS 


The newest All-America selec- 
tions, for 1953: 

CHRYSLER IMPERIAL, erim- 
son-red H. T. ($3.00 each, 3 for $7.95 
ppd.) 

MA PERKINS, coral-pink flori- 
bunda ($2.25 each, 3 for $6.00 ppd.) 


and other Star xx Roses 


Such as Happiness (illustrated) 


ORDER DIRECT OR WRITE FOR 
OUR FREE COLOR CATALOG 


oe —f 


OFFER 248-A—3 MOST POPULAR STARS 


PEACE, yellow; CHARLES MALLERIN, 
“black"-red; SUZON LOTTHE, pink and 
white—(a $7.50 value)... $6.60—(individ- 
val varieties, $2.50 each, 3 for $6.60 


OFFER 248-B—4 FAMOUS STARS 


BLANCHE MALLERIN, pure white; HAPPI- 
NESS, red; LOWELL THOMAS, yellow; SYM- 
PHONIE, fragrant pink—(a $9 value) $7.90 
OFFER 248-D—3 GAY, NEW FLORIBUNDAS 


IRENE OF DENMARK, white floribunda 
($1.50), MA PERKINS (see above) and 
VOGUE, coral-rose floribunda ($2.25)—a 
$6 value... $5.30 


All above offers pos! paid 


Star ¥ Roses 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
55th Year West Grove 248, Pa. 








— 





A.V. KELLER NURSERY CO. 


012 38tb STREET + DES MOINES, IOWA 


FLOWERING CRAB APPLES 
IRENE New Dwarf Hybrid. 

Rose Red Flowers. 
IDEAL FOR MODERN HOMES. 
Sturdy Plants $6.50 each, 


JAY DARLING °**... 


Favorites. Beautiful Flowering Crab 
with Purple blossoms and leaves. 
Large Trees, 5-6 $3.25 each. 
Giant Trees, 6’-7’ $4.50 each. 





All PRICES F.0.8. DES MOINES, IOWA 











BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Prehistoric Flowers 


by E. Buckner Kirk, New City, New York 


HE common garden flowers “beloved,” 

according to many garden books, “by 
our grandmothers,” date beyond our 
grandmothers to ancestors far too remote 
to be included in any family tree. We are 
never going to know who was the first man 

or was it a woman? — who snatched an 
ordinary flower, a rose or a lily perhaps, and 
stuck it in his or her shaggy hair because it 
was pretty. But archaeology has evidence 
to show us that very early indeed, in the 
history of the human race, there were men 
who cared enough about flowers to study 
and draw them. 

Usually archaeology shows us evidence 
from the remote past, scratched on bone or 
stone, of a thing called a plant, — a stick 
with a knob at one end which is imagina- 
tively referred to as a blossom or a seed pod, 
and a series of loops down the side which 
are designated leaves. But in prehistoric 
Crete, in that misty period known as the 
Bronze Age, flowers were drawn with such 
sophisticated assurance that it takes no 
imagination at all to recognize beautiful 
and naturalistic blossoms of lilies, iris, 
roses, and crocuses. 


Earliest Rose Picture 

About three thousand five hundred years 
ago a petty tradesman of Knossos in Crete 
had a room in his house decorated with two 
frescoes, one featuring a blue monkey, the 
other a blue bird. Patterned around the 
monkey and bird are clumps of iris and cro- 
cuses, some sort of vetch, a few strands of 
ivy, sprays of papyrus, and — on the blue 
bird fresco — what the great archaeologist, 
Sir Arthur Evans, believed to be the earliest 
picture of a rose extant. Aside from their 
archaeological value, these pictures are 
works of art, and it is interesting that a 
“little man” of that long ago time had the 
taste to want them in his house and the 
means to gratify that taste. Looking at 
those familiar flowers, one wonders what 
sort of man, woman, and child enjoyed 
them as part of home three and a half 
millennia ago. 


On another wall in Knossos, in that same 
period, some lilies were beautifully painted, 
madonna lilies, their petals intensely 
white against a dull red background, their 
anthers vellow, their foliage green. 


Saffron was a major industry in Crete so 
it was natural enough that the great 
Minoan goddess should have the crocus as 
one of her attributes. On several faience 
votive robes of the goddess, crocuses are 
prominently patterned on those piquantly 
chic skirts so fashionable in ancient Crete. 

Nor were flowers lacking in the royal pre- 
cinets. An exquisitely-designed game board 
of some sort has a border of conventional- 


ized marguerites, and in a small store room 
in the palace were found treasures of the 
excavations — the great lily jars. It is 
doubtful that lilies have ever been de- 
picted more handsomely than are those tall 
sprays of white madonna lilies done on a 
purplish pottery background. 

There are many other flowers to be found 
in this great era of Minoan civilization, but 
these are sufficient to sum up the period 
known in archaeology as Middle Minoan 
III which runs approximately from 1900 
B. C. to 1600-1580 B. C. 


Flower-decorated Pottery 

Now to go back in time to Middle 
Minoan II (2100-1900 B. C.), we still find 
flowers on jugs and pottery vessels, — 
fine lily sprays again and more crocuses. 
Near the beginning of this period is the 
famous fresco of the Crocus Gatherer, or 
as it is more often called, the Blue Boy. 
Crocus Gatherer is the better title because 
it does not raise the question of sex. For the 
curiously elongated figure, nude, with the 
flesh painted blue, is not sufficiently de- 
fined for anyone to be entirely sure whether 
it is a boy or a girl. 

We are peering far back in time now and 
all trace of sophistication has vanished. 
Whereas the artists of the later Minoan 
periods knew their technique and knew 
their flowers so well that they could either 
draw the flowers “straight” or convention- 
alize on the basis of their knowledge and 
assurance, the artists of this earlier day 
were more tentative. Not only is the figure 
of the Crocus Gatherer flabby and uncer- 
tain, but the crocuses are drawn by a man 
so anxious for you to know he is drawing 
crocuses that he exaggerates them a little to 
underline their crocus-like quality. Still, 
they are undeniably crocuses and any gar- 
dener, across 4,000 years, can call their cre- 
ator kin because he so obviously loved what 
he was doing. 

The evidence grows scantier the farther 
into the past one goes, but even so, in 
Middle Minoan I (2,400-2,300-2100 B. C.) 
there is a jug decorated with flowers. This 
time, no less than 4,200 or 4,300 years ago, 
human hands fashioned that spouted pot- 
tery jar, decorated it with alternate pairs of 
primitive, but perfectly recognizable, red 
and white crocuses, fired it, and then turned 
it over to some customer for domestic use to 
hold water, wine, or oil. 

Varying in its temper, of course, but 
there for all to see, on the cooking utensils 
of a vanished race, is the same emotion that 
sends a modern gardener out into the wind 
and rain to see that the stakes still hold up 
the tall blue spires of delphinium. Man can- 
not live by bread alone. 
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Plants Under Artificial Light 
From page 338 


What can be grown in such a case, or on 
an open bench with high humidity? One 
of the most satisfactory subjects is the 
tuberous begonia. A light-sensitive plant, 
this species thrives on the long days that 
are possible under artificial light. If lights 
are kept on 24 hours a day, or are kept on 
16 hours and off eight hours, very little 
difference results. A friend of mine, Harold 
J. Bluhm of LaGrange, Illinois, has grown 
tuberous begonias from seed to flowering, 
and kept the plants flowering continuously 
without a break. He has eight separate en- 
closed cases of the Startaplant type. in 
which he is growing a wide range of plant 
materials. African violets are particularly 
successful and impatiens also. 


One of the most important uses for 
artificial light is in the propagation of 
plants, here light quality enters the picture 
again. Instead of the daylight tube, the so- 
called soft white tube is best for rooting 
cuttings. T'liese need more of the red end of 
the spectrum, which can be supplied by the 
use of this type of tube. Results in the 
closed case are sensational. I have propa- 
gated dozens of types of cuttings, with 
minimum loss and practically without at- 
tention. Once the cuttings are “stuck” in 
the flats, the lid is closed and need not be 
opened, except for inspection, until the 


rooted cuttings are removed. 
A highly satisfactory use for artificial | This illustration shows the graceful form 
j — of “Duke of Windsor’, however, it does 


light has been in the forcing of Dutch f f , 

. : 7s not reveal the enormous size ofr heavy 
bulbs without a sunny window. Hvacinths, | substance of the glistening white petals 
tulips and narcissi are potted as soon as which average 6 to 7 inches across 
received, and kept in a dark cellar at 48 = 
degrees until the shoots are two to three si ( cme 4 aa 
inches out of the pots. Long, cold storage Nike ? I, AL dj OX 
treatment is unnecessary except when 
bulbs are to be held back for later forcing 

sf 4 
Once the shoots are developed to a length LOVELY NEW “WEATHERPROOF” DAFFODIL 
of three inches, the pots are placed under Duke of Windsor. Most glorious daffodil ever created. Huge flowers have 
fluorescent tubes. Two 40-watt tubes sus- heavy substance, lustrous petals of gleaming white with short, flaring, 
° ts wo gh age ieeply ruffled cup of soft yellow. For springtime enchantment, plant 

pended 10 inches above the pots will light Duke of Windsor this fall. Six, $3.00; Doz. $5.75. 
an area 12 x 48 inches. Temperature should 
be kept as close to 55 degrees as possible. Other John Evelyn Hybrids destined to be top favorites 





‘ Bloom un ted by wii it it 
In forcing bulbs, I find that excellent pot EE EES AE er NG 

plants can be grown with only fluorescent  yoygeere —— purge’ par meng Green Emerald. This is one of the finest daffodils 
coe : ° at, white petals with short rufi cup © ever imported. Distinct, handsome and fre 

tubes. However, if the flowers are to be | = a yellow. Rugged grower ~- ideal flowering. Sparkling white perianth, ruffled 

used for cutting, the addition of a 60-watt ee eugiciagcaneaeciian 

. de: bulb ¥ | Leviathan. Georgeous new variety. Huge, Wodan. Huge perianth and large, beautifully 

incandescent b il to the two tubes seems cream-white petals with a wide, flaring, frilled crown are a bright, canary-yellow 

to produce a plant lasting longer in water. ruffled cup of purest yellow. Six, $2.75. edged in light orange. Six, $2.40. 


_———— - Collection: JOHN EVELYN HYBRIDS one each of ten varieties (10) $4.00 
Collection: JOHN EVELYN HYBRIDS three each of ten varieties (30) $11.00 


On September 27 and 28 in Oregon, the Cor- f \ SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 

vallis Chrysanthemum Society, the Corvallis | LHF filled a ‘6 be one pre must” for every garden lover. Almost 130 pages 
* x 1 at hllec ith hundreds of glorious, true-color tllustrations o ? pwes 

Garden ( lub of Women, and the Men s Garden best a 5, sh ~ " bulbs oat ectasaed” hadls Glaws » Ren Srengeen Se 

Club of Corvallis, all in cooperation with the | directions for each item. Not just a catalog, but a valuable reference book 

Oregon State College Experiment Station and To be sure you get your copy, it is necessary that you enclose with your 

Seated @ Castaten, ob ema ihe request 5SO¢, coin or stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. 

fourth Corvallis Early Chrysanthemum Show in | 29 MENTOR AVENUE MENTOR, OHIO 

the auditorium of the Franklin School at Cor- | 

vallis. Visitors will be intrigued with the con- 

tests to name the most popular varieties in the 

show and also some new varieties originated by 

Dr. E. J. Kraus that will not be released for com- 

mercial propagation until 1953. 


Corvallis Chrysanthemum Show 
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Our Catalog Lists the following New 
England Grown Hardy Garden Materials 


AZALEAS 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
COTONEASTERS 

FLOWERING CRABAPPLES 
EVERGREENS 

BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 
FRUIT TREES AND SMALL FRUITS 
HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS 

iRIS 

HYBRID LILACS 

LILIES 

PEONIES 

PERENNIALS AND ROCK PLANTS 
PHLOX 

RHODODENDRONS 

ROSES 

SHRUBS 

DECIDUOUS AND SHADE TREES 
VINES AND CLIMBING PLANTS 


WESTON NURSERIES INC. 


FRANKLAND ST., HOPKINTON, MASS. 
85 WINTER ST., WESTON 93, MASS. 


Hopkinton 2011 Wellesley 5-3431 














the perfect 
ground cover 
for banks and 
shady places 
100 Big Clumps $13.00 (1000, $90) 


For hard-to-mow places plant Myrtle (Vinca Minor), 
the sturdy, neat ground cover that stays green all 
winter. Beautiful blue flowers in May. Resists insects 
and disease. Our big, heavy clumps with 12 or 
more stems can be planted 2 ft. apart on level, 14 ft 


on slopes. You cover large areas for little money 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Highlands, N. J. (Dept. H2) 


Please note change. We have moved from New York 
after 75 yeors to better serve our growing business 


FLORAL DESIGNS 


Corsages, Centerpieces, Novelties, etc., of 

RITTNERS SCHOOL OF FLORAL DESIGN 

428 Newbury Street, Boston — CO 7-3824 
WRITE FOR FREE PAMPHLET “A” 

















TREES 


3 to 5 year healthy selected trees, 6’ to 
14” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue Spruce, 
Scotch Pine, Red Pine, Norway Spruce, 
Canadian Hemlock. Postpaid at planting 
time. For complete Evergreen Catalog 
write Box 8-1. 


NEW COLORS. NEW SEASONS. LARGE. 
SMALL. LOW. TALL. BLOOM SPRING TO FALL. 
DISEASE AND PEST FREE. HARDY, PERMANENT. 

. LABOR. ALASKA TO BERMUDA. 
40c FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET OF 
WHEN -HOW-WHERE-WHICH. 


FARR NURSERY co. 


BOX 452 WOMELSDORE, PA. 


Fruit Feud 

T IS regrettable that the pleasure of 
| avocational gardening should ever be 
marred by altercations among neighbors 
over property lines, invading tree roots, 
wayward vines and overhanging fruits. Yet 
we must admit that the history of the god- 
dess Pomona is not entirely free of wran- 
gling over her bounties and the behavior 
of her subjects. 

Back in 1650, an English court expressed 
the opinion that “if fruit from an overhang- 
ing bough falls to the ground on the adjoin- 
ing land-owner’s property, the owner of the 
tree may enter upon his neighbor's land to 
gather it.”” But that was over 300 years ago 

and in England. 

By far the most outstanding feud of its 
kind in America began in 1835 and lasted 
several years. One Lyman owned an im- 
mense pear tree which stood wholly on his 
land. However, some of its branches over- 
hung the land of his neighbor, Mr. Hale, 
who took the privilege of picking several 
bushels of pears from those projecting 
branches. Lyman took Hale into court, but 
lost the case. 

The next Autumn, Hale, emboldened by 
his success, not only harvested the fruit 
from the overhanging branches, but sur- 
mounted the fence, gathered. carried away 
and converted to his own use, without per- 
mission, five bushels growing on the main 
part of the tree. Lyman brought Hale into 
court a second time for trespass and theft 
Hale contended that he was a joint owner 
of the tree, because its roots extended over 
into his rich garden and derived nourish- 
ment therefrom. He had taken back only 
that of which Lyman’s tree had robbed him. 

The claimant held that he rightfully 
owned the entire output of the tree, not 
only because the movement of the roots 
were beyond his control, but also as a re- 
ward for his pruning and cutting out borers. 
Hale, it seems, had taken no active part in 
maintaining the tree. Furthermore, he had 
annoyed the owner by standing within 
sight, rubbing his stomach and smacking 


his lips in gluttonous anticipation, while his 
neighbor was laboring on the tree. 

As a result of this suit, protracted at 
great length, the court ruled that “if A 
owns a tree on the extremest limits of his 
land, and the tree extends its roots into the 
land of B adjoining, A and B are tenants in 
common of the tree.” Hale, therefore, was 
exonerated. Lyman appealed to the supreme 
court of the state, and the decision of the 
lower court was reversed. Thus he was 
vindicated and given exclusive right to all 
fruit of his tree. After several years of strife 
over children, dogs, chickens and one thing 
and another, the tree was involved again. 
TOE A 

a . 
in '¢ OO 


Hale’s wife got up on the fence one night 
to “snitch” a few fruits. The alert Lyman 
discovered her, crept up and shoved her off. 
She broke her “limb,” as it was referred to 
in court. That cost the old boy %500. 
Finally, Hale hacked off all the branches 
overhanging his property and severed the 
roots which ran into his garden. The tree 
failed to survive the shock and died. So did 
Hale — that same Winter. 

Ray Koon 
Waltham, Mass. 





Maintaining a City Lawn 
From page a3 


use of various chemicals, dandelions, com- 
mon plaintain, wild carrot and chickweed 
are easily eliminated; but be sure to 
“stick” to the instructions on the container. 
Crab grass control, in many instances, is a 
little more difficult, but I have had fairly 
good results with potassium cyanate used 
at the proper time 

Chinch bugs on established lawns should 
be looked for in June and early July and 
again in August and September. The use of 
a stomach poison is ineffective as the chinch 
bug is a true sucking insect and so does 
not chew the vegetation. The method of 
directly checking the invasion is by con- 
tact poisons that suffocate the chinch bug. 
Finely-ground tobacco dust with chlordane 
does an excellent job and does not burn 


the grass. The lawn should be cut closely 
before treatment, so the dust will settle 
close to the grass crowns; brush the dust in 
briskly with a corn broom. Damaged areas 
should be raked out and reseeded with a 
good lawn seed in the usual manner. 


During the past several years the Jap- 
anese beetles have done considerable dam- 
age to turf. The grass turns brown and dies. 
It is severed at the roots so that it can be 
literally rolled up like a carpet. If the sod 
is removed at the right time, a colony of the 
feeding grubs will be found. The presence 
of grubs is often disclosed by flocks of 
birds such as grackles and starlings. In the 
country, skunks are fond of the grubs; so 
where there are damaged lawns, the way to 
get rid of them is to destroy the grubs. To 
control, use arsenate of lead, chlordane or a 
fertilizer with grub-proofing contents. 
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New Disease on Sweet Gum Trees 

A new disease on sweet.'gum, Liquidumbar bstyruciflua, first 
discovered in University Park, Maryland. by Dr. Paul Miller, 
pathologist of the USDA at the Bureau of Plant Industry, is now 
known to be present in other parts of Maryland and in Virginia. 
The first evidence of the disease appears in the upper twigs which 
begin to die back while the leaves become dwarfed. The second 
year the leaves bunch along the branches and the third or fourth 
years the tree dies. It is not yet known if the disease is a virus 
or a fungus, but USDA scientists are working on its cause and 
cure. As sweet gum is the second or third most important of 
American commercial hardwoods, the threat is a serious one. 


Checks for Nematodes in Daffodils 

Recent investigations conducted at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, by William A. Feder against bulb and stem nema- 
tode on daffodils have brought about promising results. A new 
systemic phosphate, Systox, which is absorbed by plants so that 
their sap is rendered toxic to-aphids, was used both as a spray 
and as a drench against the nematodes. The results showed that 
the material killed the bulb and stem nematodes, that it reached 
the nematodes in the bulbs whether it was applied as a spray or 
drench and that the nematode population was greatly reduced 
after three treatments. Systox is now being tried in field experi- 
ments, the results of which will be made known next year. 


New “Navy Bean”’ 

After nine years of breeding effort, scientists at the Cornell 
University Agricultural Experiment Station have developed a 
new “navy bean,”’ Monroe, that matures about a week earlier 
and yields about 12 per cent more than Michelite, the most com- 
monly grown variety. The bean, when processed, is cleaner, 
larger, whiter and better looking than Michelite. The crosses and 
selections were made by Dr. Henry M. Munger, head of Cornell's 
department of vegetable crops. Seed will be generally available 
to New York farmers in 1954, although a limited amount will 
probably be procurable in 1953. 
Insect Resistance to Insecticides Studied 

A possible solution to the problem of the resistance of insects 
to the insecticides used to control them has been offered by Dr. 
Raimon L. Beard and Neely Turner of the Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station at New Haven. The problem first came to public 
attention when DDT became less effective for fly control in some 
areas. It was therefore believed that the hardier insects survived 
the sprays and produced offspring which were, in turn, resistant. 
Repeated for several generations, a highly resistant strain of in- 
sect was developed. As a result of experimental work in this field, 
Dr. Beard found that insects are not necessarily fixed in their 
resistance to the sprays. An insect may be resistant to a chemical 
one day and susceptible to it a few days later. It was found that 
an insect may be anesthetized easily and recover slowly on one 
occasion and then be difficult to “knock out’’ only to recover 
quickly the next time. In order to discourage the building up of 
resistance in the insects, chemicals which remain toxic a long 
time after application must be avoided. To get around the prob- 
lem another way, Mr. Turner used a combination of chemicals 
rather than a single insecticide. Thus the chances of resistance 
build-up are diminished, as an insect resistant to one chemical 
is not necessarily resistant to another 
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FOR THE SUMMER 


One form or an 
other of this most 
gracious of all gar- 
den plants is’ in 
flower from early 
June to mid-Octo 
ber. For the major 
part of the summer 
many varieties are 


in flower 


Madonna lilies, 
Caseade strain 


Lilies For June 
CANDIDUM CASCADE STRAIN A vigorous seed 
grown strain of the fragrant white Madonna Lily. Late 
June. To 6 feet. Ea. 60c, 90c; Doz. $6.50, $9.00 
FLAMINGO The cup-shaped blooms are luminous 
flamingo pink over orange. Early June. To 3 feet. Ea 
$1.20; Doz. $12.00 
HANSONII Clear yellow Turkscaps in mid-June. To 
4 feet. Ea. $1.25; Doz. $13.50 

Lilies For July 
AURELIAN Large flaring semi-trumpets, ivory 
through yellows to apricot. Late July. To 5 feet. Ea 
$2.50; Doz. $25.00 
BRENDA WATTS A vivid grenadine-red hybrid 
with outward-facing, recurved blooms. Healthy and 
prolific. Early July. To 5 feet. Ea. $1.20; Doz. $12.00 
CENTIFOLIUM HYBRIDS A magnificent group of 
contemporary white trumpet lilies. Probably the finest 
of them all. Early July. To 6 feet. Ea. 30c, 45c, 75c¢; 
Doz. $3.00, $4.50, $7.50 
SUPERBUM Our native American Turkscap with 
tiers of soft orange-yellow blooms. Mid to Late July 
5 to 9 feet. Ea. 35c; Doz. $3.50 

Lilies For August 
AURATUM The beloved Gold-banded Lily of Japan 
White, sweetly fragrant. Early to mid-August. To 5 
feet. Ea. 85c, $1.00; Doz. $9.25, $10.50 
HENRYI Many smallish recurved blooms of soft 
orange-yellow. Early to mid-August. 4 to 8 feet. Ea 
60c, 90e; Doz. $6.00, $9.00 
SARGENTIAE Similar to the Regal Lily but August 
flowering. To 6 feet. Ea. $1.25; Doz. $12.50 
SPECIOSUM RED CHAMPION = An American grown 
strain of the well-known Rubrum Lily. The recurved 
blooms are white marbled with crimson. Late August 
To 5 feet. Ea. $1.20; Doz. $11.00 

Lilies For Fall 
FORMOSANUM A fragrant pure white trumpet lily 
If planted in some quantity this is generally in flower 
from September until mid-October. Ea. 45c; Doz. $4.50 


There are many other lilies available over this same period and the 
range of both shape and color is much wider than is commonly realized 


GARDEN LILIES 


ALAN AND ESTHER MACNEIL 
Spoonerville Road, North Springfield, Vermont 
‘Partial List Sent on Request. 

FULL CATALOGUE SENT ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS 

















Cardinal 


Flowers 


by De Ette Jacobs, Morristown, New Jersey 


HAVE read Mrs. Ruth D. Grew’s 

article on cardinal flower in //ortreulture 
with interest, appreciation and complete 
I would 
be less cautious and more enthusiastic in 
cardinal 


agreement, except for one point 


for 
That any wild flower 
establish itself in the 
garden with the exuberance and some 
of a weed is diffi- 


giving directions growing 
flower in captivity 


so beautiful could 


times the willfulness 
but it has done that in our 
garden and in many others to which seed 


cult to believe 


or seedlings of our plants have gone 


Plants Started from Seed 

When we first came to this garden, some 
twenty years ago, I bought and planted 
packets of seed of a number of perennial 
plants, Lobelia cardinalis, 
which at that time was only an item in the 
With beginner's luck I 
The 
next year brought delighted acquaintance 
with that beautiful, clear, brilliant 
red of the cardinal flower blossoms, and I 
liked them so much that I 
I also saved and planted 
then we 


among them 
catalogue to me 
succeeded in raising a few seedlings. 
most 
bought a few 
additional plants 
some home-grown seed Since 
have always had cardinal flowers in pro- 
fusion and have supplied both seeds and 
seedlings to many other gardens. Some- 
times the seed is planted in a seed bed in 
proper fashion; more often it is just scat 
tered in likely places, and, most often, it 
self-sows in places both likely and unlikely. 


It comes up in the lawn, in the vegetable 


the 


seed 


garden, in the perennial border, in 
paths that a 
falls. Our soil is a very sandy loam, seem- 


anywhere chance 


ingly just suited to its fancy. 


Increase by Root Division 

In addition to the seedlings, I increase 
stock by division of the old plants. Gray 
describes Lobelia cardinalis as “perennial 
by offshoot” and it is doubtful if there is 
a better example of the meaning of this 
expression. The flowering stalk almost 
always dies but, attached to and clustered 
around its base, will be found a number of 
young plants. These will grow if left un- 
disturbed, only not as well as they do when 
the gardener separates them and gives each 
little to establish 
itself as an individual. Young plants so 
grown are less likely to suffer from Winter 
heaving than old, crowded clumps. 

Truly, as Mrs. Grew states, a mass of 
cardinal the wild is 
something to hold one spellbound. 
they are so easily grown in the garden, it 
is a mystery that they are not more com- 
I have a theory on this 


rosette of green room 


flowers growing in 
Since 


mon in nature 
and also have the facts resulting from one 
experiment in naturalizing them. 


In Its Native Habitat 

In the wild, other growth around them 
becomes dense ¢ nough to crowd them out 
and the plant’s own habit of producing 
off-shoots around the central stalk 
itself out of 


many 


causes it to crowd nourish- 


Chestnut of Tomorrow 


by Wendell H. Camp, Curator, 


Academy ot Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The cause of the chestnut blight is well 
It is the fungus, Endothia para- 
or a 
way 


known 
sitica. It usually appears as a twig 
branch blight which then works its 
rapidly into the trunk and root system. 
Frequently, however, a portion of the root 
from this, 
arise. These sprouts may live for some time. 


system survives and sprouts 
On occasion, the fungus appears to have 
died out in the base of the plant before the 
sprouts come up. When this happens, the 
sprouts may grow to quite a good size, 
large enough, in fact, to bear fruit. These 
nut-bearing sprouts have given rise to many 
rumors that the chestnut is “coming back.” 
These are false hopes. It is well known to 
pathologists that the young American 
chestnut is semi-immune to this disease for 
some time, often enough for these sprouts to 
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come up and bear their first, or even second, 
crop of fruit. Usually, however, at about 
this time they succumb to a secondary in- 
fection. Actually, as one goes about among 
the forests of eastern North America where 
the abundant, one 
notices a small 


was 


number of 


chestnut once 
fairly large 
sprouts which have come from the base of 
secondary sprouts; in fact, as many as four 
or five cycles of sprouts have been known 
to come up, each one smaller than the last, 
until finally the entire root system is gone. 

From time to time there have been re- 
ports of “immune” trees; however, each 
time the pathologists have tested such 
trees, they have been found not to be im- 
mune, as was supposed. Actually, they ap- 
pear to be trees which, by some accident, 
escaped infection in the first major epidemic. 


ment in the same way that old phlox 
clumps behave. This doesn’t account for 
the fact that occasionally one does have 
the good fortune to come upon a wide 
sweep of cardinal flowers, but does Nature 
ever adhere strictly to any theory? Some 
other wildings, purple loosestrife, for ex- 
ample, can be depended upon to re-appear 
in the same location year after year. It 
would be interesting to have reports on a 
vigorous stand of cardinal flower growing 
in the same place over a period of years. 


An Adaptable Perennial 

One experiment which I made in grow- 
ing them in the wild seems to prove that, 
while cardinal flower enjoys damp places, 
it resents being flooded for any length of 
time. In this case, seed was broadcast 
around a pond at a friend’s country home 
and, for two or three years thereafter, the 
reward was a fine display of flowers. Then 
came a Winter when the water was un- 
usually high. The area around the pond 
was completely flooded for some months 
and the following vear there were no car- 
dinal flowers. Later, a few appeared along 
the banks of the stream which feeds the 
pond, but they have never established 
themselves thickly in their former home. 

Some years ago /orticulture published 
flower as grown in 


had 


an item on cardinal 
our garden. Thereafter, I 
requests for packets of seed, which I fille 1. 
One of the recipients wrote me two years 
later that 


display of flowers from this seed. 


several 


she was enjoying a brilliant 
I have 
a few packets of this year’s seed on hand 
now which I will be glad to give to any- 
one who will send me a self-addressed 
envelope. Conservation should be always 
as much a matter of “Do Plant” as of 


“Do Not Pick.” 


However, we should not relax our vigilance 
and should keep our eyes open for immune 
trees as there always is a possibility that 
some may yet be found. 

During the height of the chestnut blight 
epidemic, various people took seed and 
planted small groves at some distance from 
the natural area of the chestnut. The idea 
was that, after the original stands of chest- 
nut had been killed by the disease, the 
disease itself would die out and the trees 
then could be replanted in their native 
areas and be grown successfully. This was 
not a bad notion and there might have been 
some hope for this method were it not for 
the fact that the chestnut sprouts linger on 
for a great number of years and are, them- 
selves, infected, and so keep spreading the 
disease. However, eventually, there will be 
an end even to this occurrence, hence the 
idea of isolated groves as possible sources 
for regeneration of our chestnut stands 
might have worked had it not been for 
another, most disconcerting thing. 

To our considerable chagrin, it has re- 
cently been found that the organism which 
causes chestnut blight now occurs on cer- 

See page 364 
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Fall is the season to be bulb-minded, and a 
wide assortment for your Spring garden is avail- 
able from the HOLLAND BULB GARDENS, INC., 
P.O. BOX 72, SALEM, MASS. 

The flower bulb specialists, JouN SCHEEPERS, 
INC., 37 WALL 8T., NEW YorK 5, N. yY., offer 
narcissus, tulips, lilies and other bulbs for 
planting this Fall 

In their newest booklet, the DAFFODIL MART 
NUTTALL POST OFFICE, GLOUCESTER COUNTY, 

, lists and describes many of the more than 
1200 varieties of narcissus which are its specialty. 

Choice plants and bulbs make up the garden 
book of WHITE FLOWER FARM, LITCHFIELD, 
conn. The newest in roses and distinctive 
perennials may be found in the Fall catalog of 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO., NEWARK, N.Y 

PARRY NURSERIES, SIGNAL MOUNTAIN, TENN., 
specialize in hemerocallis. The 1952 varieties are 
available. 

The Autumn folder of the lily specialists, 
ALAN AND ESTHER MACNEIL, SPOONERVILLE 
ROAD, NORTH SPRINGFIELD, VT., contains some of 
the most popular lilies for garden culture. 

Bulbs for the garden and pot culture, peren- 
nials and seeds fill the pages of the attractive 
Fall catalog of ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC., 22-24 
Ww. 27TH ST., NEW YORK I, N. Y. 

A. V. KELLER NURSERY CO., 912 38TH ST., DES 
MOINES 12, 14., specializes in ornamental crab 
apples 

One of the most beautiful of the new catalogs 
is that of MILLIKEN GARDENS, ARCADIA, CALIF., 
growers of iris and hemerocallis. Several colored 
pictures illustrate some of the varieties offered 

NELIS NURSERIES in the well-known bulb 
center at HOLLAND, MICH., are equipped to fill 
orders on most of these Spring-flowering favor- 
ites 

A price list of bulbs for Fall planting, 1952, is 
published by the pb. J. scorT co., INC., CORFU, 
N.Y 

Send to SKINNER’S NURSERY, LTD. in DROP- 
MORE, MANITOBA, CAN., for nursery stock reliably 
hardy in the coldest sections 

SWAYNE'S GARDENS in PuyaLiup, Wasu., offer 
iris for Fall planting just as the former owner, 
0. M. Pudor, began to do approximately 39 
years ago 

Ornamental nursery stock and hardy garden 
roses for landscape planting are listed by 
MARINUS VAN DER POL, FAIRHAVEN, MASS 

A most attractive and fully descriptive 25th 
anniversary booklet on lily bulbs and seeds with 
careful cultural comments comes from ROMAINE 
B. WARE, CANBY, ORE., who includes the produc- 
tions of the lily experts, Edgar L. Kline and 
Jan de Graaff, in his offerings to the public 

The Autumn 1952 planting book from ware 
SIDE GARDENS, MENTOR, 0., covers hardy garden 
plants and bulbs as completely and as colorfully 
as ever 

Native plants for the garden besides some cul- 
tivated material can be supplied by 1saac LANG- 
LEY WILLIAMS, EXETER, N. H. ; 

Only a brief listing of collectors’ items in iris 
at moderate prices is sent out this year by the 
National Iris Gardens, Beaverton, Ore., during 
the laborious process of consolidating all stock 
in one location 
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ay 
_ eh 
“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME” 
& 
OUR 49th YEAR 


SAVE YOUR GRASS 


FROM THE DESTRUCTIVE 


JAPANESE BEETLE GRUBS 


Sod killed by Jap- 
anese Beetles rolled 
back to show the 


larvae 


If your grass is turning brown or seems__ For a quick, safe, sure kill of these and 
other soil infesting pests use Wil- 
son's GRUB-CONTROLLER the 
finest product on the market today 

Japanese Beetle Grubs hard at work combines an excellent pest control with 
fattening up on the roots of your grass. a well balanced organic Lawn Fertilizer. 


pe EM KILLS BEETLE GRUBS 
“niteer’e GRUB and FEEDS LAWNS 


— 


contains: D.D.T., CHLORDANE - 0 N E EA $ Y 
and an EXCELLENT FERTILIZER APPLICATION 


to be dying, lift up a sod of grass, and 





you will most likely see the destructive 








G si Stee lh Arlee Wil AAT OC 
50 Ibs. treat 1 to 9—50 lb. bags... $5.50 ea. 


EAT GRASS ROOTS 2,000 sq. feet 10 to 19— 50 lb. bags... $5.00ea. 
KILLING THE GRASS e 20 and over — 50 lb. bags... $4.85 ec. 


serne. Gruss 





INSECTICIDES ¢ FUNGICIDES + FERTILIZERS 
5] PLANT FOODS + WEED KILLERS 


DEPT. A, 
SPRINGFIELD, N. J. © MILLBURN 6-1123 








aluminum Tomorrow's greenhouse-today! 


i‘ialdor greenhouses The best greenhouses the best 
values! ALL-ALUMINUM no 


rot, rust, or termites! Easily erected 
most modern design. Extendable 
to meet future needs. 
LOWEST freight costs 
LOWEST erection costs 
LOWEST maintenance costs 
TEN-YEAR WARRANTY! 




















All styles — small or large — for home or 
commercial use. Prices from $278.25. 
Write for illustrated brochure 18. 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES lo SUNT erences saul 
BOX 188-L SALEM, MASS. — ANY WHERE! 




















Controlling Lawn Weeds 


From page 150 


Of course, if one can obtain weed-free 
top-soil in the first place, he is assured of 
partial SUCCESS Soils from fields where hoed 
for the last 
years, or soil from recently-cleared land are 


crops have been grown few 


usually comparatively weed-free. If one 
does not know the source, about the only 
way of telling whether weed seeds are pres- 
ent is to obtain representative samples; 


keep 


Prow ine 


favorable 
t he 


grow. 


and under 


then 


them moist 
observe 


that 


conditions; 


quantity and type of weeds 

Girowimg cover or smother « rops will re 
duce weed content. Buckwheat sown at two 
1,000 square feet in May or 


\ugust, 


pounds per 
June, and turned under in mid 
provides an effective use of a smother 
crop, prior to September seeding 

When weeds appear in established turf, 
their 
hand-weeding 
If there 
former method is 
i) to 
half an hour’s work a week on the weeds, 
the In 
manually removing weeds with long tap- 
with 


as bulbous 


we can assist desirable grasses in 


competition with them by 
or by chemical applications are 
the 


if one does 


only a few weeds, 


recommended minutes 


job need not become laborious 


roots such as dandelions, or those 


bulb-like bases or corms su h 
buttercup, it is important to get out most 
of the the 


weeds several 


taproot or base; otherwise 


will There 


good hand tools on the market 


“row again are 
If large quantities of weeds are present, 

should to the use of chemical 
herbicides. The well-known herbicide, 2,4- 
DD, kills broad-leaved but 


does not injure the grasses. The best times 


we resort 


many weeds, 
to apply 2.4-D are about two weeks after 
either the Spring fertilizing (if the grass is 
or after the Fall 


fertilizing, though it can be applied safely 


then growing vigorously 


and effectively at other times 
2.4-D can be applied as a dust, or in solu 


tion as a There are innumerable 


formulations on the market. In using them, 


spray 
observe the following precautions 


+. Follow directions on container as to rate 
and dilution 
b. Do 


spray 


not let the herbicide, either in dust or 


form, come in contact with other 
plant materials. Very small amounts will 
kill annuals and perennials and will de 


foliate kill 


even trees 


After 
thereafter only 


ind sometimes shrubs and 


for 


lawn 


24-D, use it 


purposes, he 


using a sprayer 
for 
difficult 


cause it is very to clean it out 


thoroughls 


2,.4-D on lawns 


percentage of bent grasses unless 


t will 


»> not use contamimg a 
large 
small seale tests have shown that 


not damage the bent in your lawn 


Do not use 2,4-D on voung grass until at 
least 


on lawns where patches have 


two months after germination, or 
been re 


cently seeded 


Besides killing broad-leaved weeds, 2,4-D 
will also kill very young crab grass plants; 
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but when this weed is oider, other chemicals 
are needed. Two such useful chemicals are 
phenyl mercuric acetate and potassium 
cyanate. Both sell under a number of trade 
Manufacturer's directions should 
again be followed closely and, to be on the 
safe side, the home-owner should try a pre- 
liminary test on a small portion of his lawn. 
rhis gives him a chance to judge both the 
effectiveness of the material and the amount 
of damage it might do to his desirable 
It also acquaints him with the 
technique of application. 

\ third chemical, Sodium Arsenite, is a 
most effective crab grass killer: it will also 
kill chickweed and other weeds. Because of 
its poisonous nature and the damage it 


names 


grasses 


Left, buckhorn plantain 
Right, broad-leaved plantain 


can do to the lawn, if not properly handled 
it is limited to 
exercise the most painstaking care in its 
use The 
crab grass killer, but experiments with it 
are not yet completed. 


those lawn-owners who 


insecticide chlordane is also a 


An ounce of prevention is worth several 
pounds of cure in dealing with crab grass. 
For example, its growth is encouraged by 
such faulty maintenance practices, as light, 
daily sprinkling, mowing too close, and 
neglecting Spring fertilizing. 

Raising the height of cut to three or four 
inches from June 1 to the end of Summer 
will greatly reduce the crab grass content 
of a Obviously, if clipped at this 
height the lawn will not look very neat. 
This treatment is recommended for those 
home-owners who have tried other means 


lawn 


of crab grass control without success. 

If crab grass has once gained a foothold 
in the lawn and if it is seeding, it is best to 
clip the grass at the usual height of one 
and a half inches. Prior to every fourth 
clipping, if a chemical crab grass killer is 
not being used, rake the lawn to make the 
seed heads stand upright. Then mow with 
the machine set to cut as close as possible 
and with a catcher on to remove the seed 
heads. This practice also makes the lawn 
look more presentable. 

There are two separate species of crab 
grass. These are the large, hairy kind, 
Digitaria and the small, 
smooth form, Digitaria ischaemum. Their 


anguinalis, 


prevention and cure are the same. Silver 
crab grass or goose grass, Eleusine indica, 
is an entirely-different plant. There is as 
yet no satisfactory control for it other than 
hand-weeding, although it is encouraged 
by the same faulty maintenance practices 
as are large and small crab grasses. 


Moss provides yet another problem. 
Very often its presence shows that fertiliz- 
ing and liming have been completely 
neglected. Spring and late Summer fertiliz- 
ing together with an Autumn liming will 
frequently remove it, and desirable grasses 
will return, on their own, without seeding. 
Sometimes mosses are the result of poor 
drainage, compaction, or too much shade. 
The condition then has to be removed, the 
moss raked out, and the area re-seeded. 

Many weeds will die after one applica- 
tion of 2,4-D, but a second dose two weeks 
after the first is sometimes necessary, and 
even a third in stubborn cases. The follow- 
ing is a partial list of lawn weeds that can 
be eradicated easily with 2,4-D: 


dandelion, Tararacum officinale 

false dandelion, Hypochocris radicata 
carpenter weed, Prunella vulgaris 

lawn pennywort, Hydrocotyle rotundifolia 
ground ivy, Nepeta hederacea 
broad-leaved plantain, Plantago major 
buckhorn plantain, Plantago lanceolata 
creeping charlie, Lysimachia nummularia 
sheep sorrel or sour grass, Rumex acetosella 
cinquefoils, Potentilla species 

buttercups, Ranunculus species 


Common chickweed, Stellaria media, 


particularly, and also mouse-ear chick- 


weed, Cerastium vulgatum, difficult to 
eradicate with 2,4-D. Sometimes, but not 
always, applications in October will remove 
them. Spot treating each patch with a 
solution of 2,4-D liquid with water (about 
10 parts of water to one of 2,4-D) is much 
more effective. A few drops of the solution 
are placed on the center of each patch. Care 
must be taken not to splash this strong 
solution onto the grass. 

In dealing with large turf areas such as 
golf courses and playgrounds, the writer 
has made the following observations. 


a. In late September or early October, when 
the ground is soft following a heavy rain, 
the chickweeds can be easily raked out of 
turf with an iron rake. By seeding the bare 
patches with a vigorous, quick-germinat- 
ing grass, such as Astoria colonial bent, 
this grass will cover the patch before the 
weeds return. 

. Sour grass and cinquefoil will usually dis- 
appear without resort to 2,4-D after the 
lawn has been fertilized in Spring and 
again in late Summer. 

Knotweeds, Polygonum species, will not 
always respond to 2,4-D. However, when 
the plants are very young in April, even a 
light application of 2,4-D will kill them. 

. Yarrow, Achillea millefolium, seldom re- 
sponds to 2,4-D. Yet, this small, fern-like 
weed is not objectionable in turf and, in 
wet Summers, it will die out. 

. Purslane, Portulaca oleracea, can be eradi- 
cated by continued raking of plants be- 
fore mowing to make them stand upright 


Home-owners who do not like white 
clover will not find 2,4-D very effective. 
A spray of 2,45-T will kill much clover. 
Endothal, a new chemical, gives fair re- 
sults. Chemicals will remove the immedi- 
ate crop of weeds, as also will hand-weeding. 
But a turf will not be free of weeds for long 
without Spring and Fall fertilizing and clip- 
ping at 14 inches. 
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Winter Greenhouses 

From page 344 

the seedling plants, eighty to ninety percent 
of doubles may be secured. Select the largest 
and most vigorous plants. The doubles 
always have indented leaves, whereas the 
entire, marginal leaves of the singles are 
smooth when small. All these annuals grow 
best at about 50° F. 

Do not forget to start some bulbs for 
later blooming. Anemones may be potted 
now; several tubers should be planted in a 
bulb pan in a fairly light soil. They should 
be grown cool (50°F.) to produce a well-de- 
veloped root system, and do not overwater 
them. Ranunculus may be grown the same 
way, although they may be kept in the cold- 
frame until January or February. 

It is better to take cuttings of such plants 
as coleus and geraniums since geraniums 
which have blossomed out-of-doors all 
Summer are generally too large and the 
stems have become woody. In any case, 
these old plants will not bloom again until 
Spring. Cuttings will make better looking 
plants and will bloom much earlier. 

Narcissus, tulips and hyacinth bulbs are 
also indispensable in the greenhouse. These 
may be started in September or as soon as 
received. If early bloom is desired, it is 
necessary to purchase pre-cooled bulbs. In 
general, bulbs should be planted in pots or 
bulb pans at least four inches deep and the 
tip or nose of bulb covered with an inch of 
soil. One half inch covering over hyacinth 
bulbs is sufficient. 

After the bulbs have been planted and 
the pots watered, place them in a cool, dark 
place to form a good root system. The pots 
may be either buried in a coldframe and 
covered with sand and several inches of 
leaves or kept in a cool cellar at a tempera- 
ture not over 50°F. About eight weeks are 
necessary to get a sturdy root system. Last 
year I put mine under the benches in the 
greenhouse and, as I did not turn on any 
heat until January, unless the outside tem- 
perature was in the 20’s, I had excellent 
results. When brought out into the sun- 
light, the leaves showing above ground were 
about two inches long and a pale green. 
However, they soon turned to a healthy 
blue green and in a few weeks were re- 
dundant with bloom. 

It is well to remember when watering 
bulbs that it is the roots which must re- 
ceive the water. Although the topsoil may 
appear wet enough, an inch or so below the 
surface it may b@ quite dry. Even a short 
period of dryness at the roots will blast 
the buds of bulbs. Whenever possible, I like 
to water nearly all potted plants from the 
bottom. This is easily done by placing the 
pots nearly to their rims in a bucket of 
water and, by capillary action, the water 
soon reaches the surface. 

September is not too early to order seeds 
which we wish to have on hand when plant 
ing time arrives. I start Japanese iris, del- 
phiniums, shasta and tuberous- 
rooted begonias in November since I like 
to get an early start when growing them in 
my greenhouse, kept cool at 50-60°F. 


daisies 
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RECOGNIZED FAR AND WIDE as the Best | 
GARDEN TOOL HOUSES Made Anywhere ! 


HODGSON 
Garden Tool Houses 


are often used for playhouses, studios 
camps, cabanas, and other utility and 
recreational purposes. 





Get ready to store your garden gear 
Garden Tool House 10’ x 15’ (above) or Hodgport Tool 
House 6’ x 7’ 8” (left) will pay for themselves in tool 
depreciation savings. Easily assembled from complete 
factory-made sections of standard Hodgson quality 
Shipped anywhere from stock 

Many Other Designs—-Year "Round Houses, Cottages 

Write or Phone Dept. F 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY, INC. 


DOVER, MASS. Be Sure To Visit Our Exhibits 730 Fifth Ave., New York 


DOver 8-0057 











Seat-Packed 


ir Flu 


Organic Concentrate 
Conditions and Vitalizes Your Soil 
in ONE Application 

The more chemicals you use in soil treatment, the more 

your soil will need HYPER-HUMUS, the living organic 

concentrate. Remember, chemical soil conditioners add 

no LIVING matter to your soil. 

HYPER-HUMUS is recommended for ...OLD and NEW LAWNS, 
Shrubs, Roses, Fall Plantings, Potted Plants Everything that CROWS 


needs HYPER-HUMUS! 
it your leading Garden Supply Dealer Write for FREE folder today 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 


NEWTON, N. J. 


LA ett BOLE” go Ore, 
100 18S. NET 


HYPER- HUIS COMPANY 
= Patina htt 
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Super Quality Bulbs 
from 
HOLLAND 


°7 5,000 


IN THE GARDEN PHOTO CONTEST 
SPONSORED BY THE ASSOCIATED 
BULB GROWERS OF HOLLAND 


Witt 
HELP 
you 

Our Catalog Is WIN 

HOLLAND’S LARGEST 
And Most Authoritative 

Bulb Book 


De Jager sends only healthy, clean, and top size 
BULBS of SUPERIOR quality, all moderately priced. 
it gives you a wide choice of TULIPS, DAFFODILS, HYACINTHS, PEONIES, 
HARDY CYCLAMEN and 34 other kinds of BULBS and PLANTS fo select 
for your prize winning entries and your Spring and Summer gardens. 
Details of the GARDEN PHOTO CONTEST may be obtained from us. Ask for them when 
you send for YOUR COPY of the 72 page DELUXE BULB CATALOG. It's free! Write now! 


188 ASBURY ST., DEPT. HE., SO. HAMILTON, MASS. 
HEAD-OFFICE AND NURSERIES AT HEILOO, HOLLAND, SINCE 1870 _ 
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FINE TREES 
DEPEND UPON 
FINE TREE CARE 


Beautiful trees make 
your home more liva- 
ble, more enjoyable, 
more valuable. Don’t 
neglect them. Their 
permanent beauty de- 
pends on the care you 
provide for them. And 
you make no mistake 
when you entrust the 
care of your fine trees 
to Bartlett Experts. 
There's no more scien- 
tific way than the Bart- 
lett Way. 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 


Home Office, Research Labora- 
tories ond Experimental Grounds, 
Stamford, Conn. Local Offices from 
Maine to the Carolinas and west 
to Indiano. See your local tele- 
phone directory for addresses. 


ONLY THE BEST COSTS LESS 




















Chestnut of Tomorrow 
From page 360 


tain of the oak species. On the oak it ap 
killing only 
these in 


parently does no real damage, 
an occasional twig. However, 
fected oaks, while they of themselves do 
actually act as “Typhoid Marys” 
and so are potential sources of re-infection 
Therefore 


again in our 


not dic 
if we are to have chestnut once 
American forests, it seems that 
there is only one possible way and the 
tree breeders are doing what they can along 
this line 


\ Japanese chestnut is highly immune to 
the blight, but it is a rather dwarf tree and 
nuts. A Chinese 


species is a fairly good timber tree, rela 


has very poor quality 
tively immune to the disease, but has poor 
quality fruit. Our American chestnut is the 
best of all for a timber tree and has, by far, 
the best quality fruit, but is completely 
susceptible. These three species are inter 
fertile 
breeders have actually 
kind of chestnut tree which has the desir 
able qualities; from these are being selected 


By appropriate combinations, tree 
synthesized a new 


the individuals which will give rise to a new 
kind of chestnut which can be planted in 
a tree which will 
not only be to the 
which will also be a timber tree and have 


our American forests 


immune disease, but 


desirably-flavored nuts. This will be the 
chestnut of the future 
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Photo: Bartlett Tree Expert Co 
The horse-shoe arrangement of healthy elms at Condé Nast. 


They Are Not Doomed 


by W. B. Mix, Stamford, Connecticut 


YHALL we “write off” the American elm 
is as doomed? To be sure, the Dutch elm 
disease is taking a terrific toll among this 
favorite American shade tree. But, it would 
be a major catastrophe if we sat back and 
let the scourge run rampant. In our every- 
day life we are quick to act to find com- 
bative measures. Where would we be as a 
nation if we did nothing to conquer diseases 
that beset our fellow men and the pests that 
affect vegetation as well? Let's accept the 
challenge of the Dutch elm disease in the 


same alert way. 


Wonders of Science 

I am an optimist. Science through the use 
of chemotherapy has made great strides ex- 
perimentally in the control of this dreadful 
enemy. Furthermore, I am confident that, 
in the next few years, scientific achievement 
will be truly great and the answer to the 
control of the Dutch elm disease will be 
found. Until then let’s take care of our elms. 
You may be suprised to learn how simple 
such care actually can be and that amazing 
results are possible. My convictions are 
based on one outstanding example of elm 
tree care that can well be repeated every- 
I refer to the plantings on the 
the Condé Nast Publications 
at Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Twenty-eight vears ago, in the Autumn 
of 1924, T watched one of the most beautiful 
industrial landseape plans in America being 
executed. More than 60 American elm trees, 
all 12 to 18 inches in diameter and from 20 
to 30 feet tall, were spotted by tree scouts 
on farms and fields in the nearby country- 
side, and were purchased for moving into 


where 


grounds of 


Landscape Architects: Lewis § Valentine 


position around the circular driveway of the 
Condé Nast plant and along the Post Road. 

These elms, carefully chosen for their 
grace, symmetry and size, were planted in a 
double row flanking two horse-shoe shaped 
driveways. These horse-shoe arcs face each 
other and, save for bisection by the Post 
Road, would form a complete circle. Half 
of the trees were planted along the South 
drive leading to the front entrance of the 
publishing plant. The others stand, with 
equal charm, around the North road, or 
drive, that leads to a series of formal gardens 
on the opposite side of the Post Road. 
Curving as gently, is an inner circle made 
by adry stone wall, which is as distinctively 
New England as the elms that have shaded 
the rock-ribbed land since the glacial age. 


They Hold Their Own 
Ten years after the elm 
planted, the dreaded Dutch elm disease was 
beginning to spread throughout the area. 
Greenwich was in the very heart of its path 
and the scourge took a heAvy toll in many 
places. It has since moved deeper and deeper 
into New England and elsewhere, vear by 
year. Yet, the transplanted Condé Nast 
elms have proudly held their lofty heads 
high. In all these years with arboreal death 
on the loose, only three of the 64 elms have 
died of the Dutch elm disease. Two others 
have shown symptoms of the disease, but 
treatment by chemotherapy has arrested 
spread. Now, four years later, these two are 
maintaining a normal and healthy growth. 
These elms at Condé Nast form a lovely 
canopy of shade over the driveways. They 
See page 370 


trees were 
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Garden Lilies 
From page 342 

the hill has been left bare so as not to inter- 
fere with the The garden is devoted 
largely to iris and there 
beds of these backed by low-growing ever- 
greens all along the approaches to the house. 
Interplanted are L. regale, L. centifolium 
hybrids, L. auratum, L. speciosum and a 
number of recent hybrids that come into 
flower after the finished their 
season, thus completely changing and re- 
garden picture. 


view. 
are long flowing 


iris have 


freshing the 


Our own 
and are not the result of a careful plan, but 
there have been several particularly happy 
periods. The informal, old 
farmhouse surrounded by irregularly shaped 
lawns that, in turn, are bordered by 
shrubbery that is gradually establishing it- 
self Lilacs and azaleas predominate. There 
is no perennial border as such but, since 
there are so many lovely things that we 
are reluctant to miss, iris, peonies, dictam- 
nus, oriental poppies and thermopsis are 
interplanted here and there against green. 
We have concentrated lilies through and 
against the azaleas and lilacs also, and our 
first emphasis was on lilies for late June and 
early July. It has been singularly successful, 
and this past year the grounds were vibrant 
with warm and glowing yellows, shrimp- 
scarlets and 


grounds are relatively recent 


house is an 


pinks, coppery-rose, oranges, 


fortunei 


vermilions. From now on we shall focus on 


the later parts of the Summer. 


We also have some stone steps that are 
flanked with large spreading taxus. Under 
the taxus the lily Brenda Watts and L. 
superbum have been planted, and they work 
their way up through it year after year, to 
hold brilliant, flowering heads high above 
the spreading green plumes. We have seen 
three similar plantings, one in Vermont, one 
in Virginia and another in Ohio where white 
trumpet lilies instead were used only more 
nearly at the periphery of the branches so 
that they grow up through or stand against 
the evergreens. In all of these instances the 
same principle has been employed and in- 
terest and beauty have been added to a 
planting that could well be either simply 
functional or a bit routine. 


Several successful instances of borders de- 
voted to lilies have evolved from like plans. 
In Montreal, I can remember a relatively 
long border, on sloping ground against a 
weathered stone wall. It is perhaps four 
feet wide but largely irregular with a bil- 
lowing mass of Euonymus fortunei vegetus 
and low spreading junipers from which the 
lilies rise at irregular and open intervals. 
The other border is in Virginia and more 
in design. It is placed against a 
carpeted in low Euonymus 
minimus and edged with dwarf 
pungent box. The lilies are mostly white, 
more closely planted and more regularly 


formal 
clipped hedge, 


spaced. Both borders are in light shade and 
are amazingly successful. 

From the descriptions given of actual 
garden sites, several principles fundamental 
to the truly fortunate use of lilies in the 
landscape are clear. The first is simplicity. 
The lilies are never crowded and never 
cluttered with other flowering plants nor 
even with other lilies. The next principle is 
that the feeling is generally one of display 

the lilies are left to stand pretty much 
alone but. in almost every instance, they 
rise from a base of foliage. The third princi- 
ple is that of versatility for, while lilies are 


dominant, they are flexible in the extreme. 


In addition to these observations, lilies 
ean and should be used in the perennial 
border. certain circumstances 
peculiar to border gardening should be 
understood. The border is the one place 
in the garden most frequently re-arranged, 
and the use of the hoe and spade is an 
everyday affair. New plants are constantly 
being added in Fall or Spring when bulbs 
are dormant, and injury to lilies and other 
choice bulbs is almost inevitable unless they 
are carefully marked. Likewise, competition 
from other plants in the border is keen and 
the varieties selected should be vigorous, 
decisive and clear of color. The best lilies 
for this location are the gay and early Lilium 
elegans, L. umbellatum group, L. candidum, 
L. auratum, L. henryi and many 

See page 368 


However, 


L. regale, 





RHODODENDRONS + 37/2c 


Photo: Rhododendrons planted 3 yrs. 
Insert: Kalmia, on arrival 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


2-Yr. (fruit likely 1954). Any » 
two: $8.00 3-year-olds, two 
for $10.50 


DWARF FRUITS 


Nectarines 
Piums 
Apricots 


Youm 
Dwarfs 
Bear 


Apples 
Pears 
Peaches 


FALL 1952 CATALOG 
describing many other kinds of trees, 
sent FREE with each 


or for 10c (25¢ west of Iowa 


shrubs, etc. 
order 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


September 1952 


Fine Young Plants, 12-in. High. 


Pay express (about 8c a plant 


RHODODENDRON Maximum, white in July . 
RHODODENDRON Catawhiense, rose in June 
RHODODENDRON Carolina, pink in May . 
KALMIA (Mtn. Laurel), pink-white in June . 


ALSO LARGER: Any five of above 1” ft. 
BB bushy specimens (4 years older, 12 
times heavier) for $16.75. 


HEMLOCKS 


(Entirely Nursery Grown) 


25 for #26 


Quick-growing, handsome ever- 
greens. Grow in sun or shade. 
Hemlock makes the most beautiful 
of all hedges. (Space 18 inches 
apart in row. 
express on arrival ($1.! 


25 for $18, 100 for $70. 
No such quality offered elsewhere. 





Slender 
now, will grow bushy. Small Ball of earth. 
on arrival. 


. « $58.00 





OFFER A 
5 each of 4 named 
varieties at left 
20 plants 
$14.50 


OFFER B 
25 each of 4 named 
varieties at left 
100 plants 


$48.50 


(Per 100) 
- $37.50 
. $58.00 





$42.00 











15 to 18 inches high, 
twice transplanted, 
bushy. 


May is ideal for safe shipping. You pay 
50 to $2.00). 
offered are lusty 6-year-olds. In larger quantity priced at $98 per 100, 
$900 per 1000. We also have same age slightly smaller (12 to 15 inch) 
Packing included. 


The trees here 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Highlands, N.J. (Dept. H1) 


Please note chonge. We have moved from New York after 
75 yeors to better serve our growing business. 








AMERICA’S FINEST 


LAWN SEED 
for sun or shade! 


Have you despaired of having a 
lush, velvety green lawn? Do you 
want a thick matted, lasting turf? 
..Here is the answer —AMERICA'S 
FINEST Lawn Seed. Half a million 
more seeds per pound than most 
Be sure — 


other famous brands. 


Plant TUF-TURF! 


PRICE 


$1.60 


PACKAGE PLANTS 





1 pound 250 sq-ft 


3 pounds 750 sq-ft. $4.70 


5 pounds 1250 sq-ft $7.80 


25 pounds 6250 sq-ft $38.50 


AT BETTER DEALERS EVERY- 
WHERE OR WRITE TO US DIRECT 





S$. D. WOODRUFF & SONS, 
BOX 521M 


Inc. 


ORANGE, CONNECTICUT 








ANY GROWING CONDITION IS YOURS 


Ez yrectec 
GREENHOUSE 


“S Ideal for back yard gar- 
dens. Ezyrected Green- 
houses are economical 
attractive, and easy to 
Made 


and aluminum 


erect of redwood 
no rust 
no rot. Variety of types 
and sizes to fit your 
space. Shipped in fabri 
cated sectuons, including 
glass, ready to assemble 
on your foundations 


FREE CATALOG 








1518 W. ROSEDALE FORT WORTH, TEX 
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oto: Genereur 


At the annual meeting of the Hemerocallis Society held in Boston, July 23 6, several 


hemerocallis gardens in the vicinity were 


visited. Here members of the Socie ty are 


shown inspecting hemerocallis in the garden of T. F. Donahue at Newton Lower Falls. 





American Rose Society 
National Meeting 

One of the highlights of the national meeting 
of the Rose Society which will be 
held in Harrisburg-Hershey, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 18, 19 and 20, will be the National Rose 
Show to be staged at the Community Center at 
Hershey. Other features will include visits to the 
Hershey Rose Garden, the Breeze Hill Gardens 
of the late Dr. J. Horace McFarland and the 
Municipal Gardens in Harrisburg. 

Aside from visits to gardens in the Harris- 
burg-Hershey area, a tour of the chocolate fac- 
tory in Hershey, a “Freindschaft” dinner on 
Thursday evening and a banquet at the Penn- 
Harris Hotel on Saturday night have been 
planned. On the educational side there will be a 


American 


school and a panel discussion on 
Publicity and Public 


rose judging 
‘Local Rose 


telations 


Society 


Che Penn-Jersey District of the American 
Rose Society will be hosts to the meeting. 


Flower Show School in Mass. 

\ three-day School for Flower Show Exhibi- 
tors and Judges will be presented at Horti- 
cultura! Hall in Boston, Mass., on September 24, 
25 and 26 by the Garden Club Federation of 
Massachusetts, Inc., and the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 

This is to be the second course in a complete 
series of five arranged on the judging of flower 
shows at which the following authorities will 
speak: Mr. J. Gregory Conway on the design, 
color and judging of flower arrangements, Mr 
Kenneth Houghton on growing exhibition flowers, 
Mrs. Chester Cook on schedule-making and 
general flower show practice and Mr. Robert S 
Lemmon on native plant material and its adapt- 
to the The judging of flower 


ability garden 


show classes, plus both written and reading 
examinations, is part of the program for which 
the registration fee is $15.00. Application blanks 
be obtained from the Federation Office, 
Boston 


may 
300 Massachusetts Ave., 


Berkshire Harvest Festival 

The Annual Harvest Festival of the Berkshire 
Garden Center will be held at the Center at the 
junction of routes 102 & 183, Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, on Saturday, October 4. 

The grounds of the Center will be decorated 
gaily for the occasion, and the booths will dis- 
play a wide variety of wares. There will be a 
dress shop, an herb table, a jewelry booth and 
hat bar, and for the children a food and scare- 
competition. Proceeds will go for the 
Center's maintenance. 


crow 


Special Iris Society Meeting 

“Famous Iris Gardens of New England” is the 
name of the talk to be given by Mr. Stedman 
Buttrick at the special meeting of the American 
Iris Society, to be held October 4 at 2:00 P.M. in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. Mr. Buttrick will 
illustrate his lecture with kodachromes of the 
most famous iris gardens of New England, and 
will cover such phases as landscaping with iris, 
newest varieties and combining iris with other 
garden plants. 

Members of all New England garden clubs are 
invited to this meeting. It is requested that the 
officers of the individual clubs inform George H. 
Pride, regional vice president of the American 
Iris Society, 67 West Street, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, of the number of their members expected 
to attend. The meeting will afford iris lovers an 
excellent opportunity to meet many iris hybrid- 
izers and to discuss some of their iris problems 
with them. 
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Boston School of 
Flower Arrangement 

With its Autumn term the Boston School of 
Flower Arrangement will complete its 13th year 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston. Classes are open 
to all who are interested. Admission is free to 
members of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society; non-members pay a small registration 
fee. This school, unique in the United States, is 
devoted to the teaching of design in flower ar- 
rangement as set forth by John Taylor Arms, 
N.A., in his book and lectures. He has given a 
priceless heritage to the garden club women of 
this country by applying the general principles 
of art to creating design with plant material. 


Dried arrangement and photo by Mrs. Teele. 


The subject of color receives careful consider- 
ation as taught by A. H. Munsell, formerly 
associated with the Massachusetts State Art 
School. It also follows the tenets of Dr. Denman 
W. Ross, formerly a professor of art at Harvard 

Beginning Sept. 23, classes will meet Oct. 7 
Oct. 16, Oct. 23, Oct. 30, Nov. 5, and Dec. 11. 
The School will hold its usual exhibition of 
winter arrangements and holiday decorations at 
the Autumn Show of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society. For further information, write 
or telephone to the director and founder, Mrs. 
Arthur P. Teele, 48 Buckingham Street, Cam- 
bridge 38; telephone UN 4-0338. Mrs. Teele, a 
well-known authority on her subject, is the 


author of two books on design with plant ma- | 
Arrangement Primer and Facts | 


terial: Flower 
About Flower Arrangement. 





MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
IN A_LOVELY 


GARDEN SHOP — GarRpeEN AT 
75 Granite Street—Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 

Unusual containers in alabaster and 

old metals. Lead and Stone garden 

accessories. 
Write Sor catalog 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 


Write for illustrated 4 Sorat 
catalog of OREGON GROWN SS 
ROSES . . . in full color. 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN crowers Sof 


BOX 5076-h © PORTLAND 13, ORE. Amey 
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RARE MINIATURES 


Largest collection of rarely 
offered exquisite miniature bulbs. 


e BULBS 
e CORMS 
e TUBERS 
Send today For Our 
Fascinating Booklet 


ALEXANDER IRVING HEIMLICH 
71 Burlington St. WOBURN, MASS. 


FALL is the best 


time to get a 








GARDENS 


‘Designers of 
Distinctive Gardens’’ 


PHONE HAMILTON-S31 
Box 73, HAMILTON, MASS. 
Have Trees Pruned NOW 
for Winter Protection 


lawn Care TELLS WHY 


Don’t put off fixing up the 
lawn, for fall is Nature's seed- 
ing time. After reading Lawn 
Care you'll discover why 
Summer’s warmed soil, coo! 
nights and gentle Fall rains 
hustle young grass plants into 
vigorous manhood. Write for 
a free two-year subscription 
to Lawn Care. Each issue is 


Phone 
DE 3-3317 
WA 5-0427) 








Dedham, Mass. chock-full of tips that help , [= 


25 Eastern Ave. 





HOUSE PLANTS 


folks get outstanding ; lied “galt I 
lawns. Drop a card to a a | 
OM Sc & SONS CO ae 


Fourth St, Marysville, Ohio 


also Palo Alto, California 


Easy window kinds, along with rare green- 
house species, in large assortment in our 
new illustrated catalog, sent on request. 


REX D. PEARCE 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 








Complete 


Landscape 


and 


Garden Service 


The best, hardy ornamen- 


tal trees, shrubs, vines 
and herbaceous perennials 


You will find a trip to our 200 acre Nursery 
both interesting and profitable. 


A full line of selected Garden Tools, Grass Seeds, 
Fertilizers, Insecticides, Bird Houses, 
Garden Hose, Peat, etc. 


August and September are fine months for evergreen 
planting. We would be happy to help you select those 
that would be best for you. 


( Our beautifully illustrated Catalog is sent free on request. ) 


| 


| 


Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
East Boxford 3, Mass. 
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GROW CRISPY CRESS 
ON YOUR heheh SILL 


Adds Zest to Salads, Sandwiches, etc. 


Now grow this delicious seasoning right on 
your own windowsill without soil! Simply scatter 
seed on Mica-Gro (both included) and in 7 to 12 
days you'll have a tantalizing harvest. Add new 
zest to soups, sauces, sandwiches, salads, etc. The 
family will love it! Needs little care. Order No. 
AVS715R, 4 pkgs. only $1.00. Breck’s pays the 
postage of course and guarantees your setis- 


faction too! 
catalog of Breck’s famous 


B R EC K S home and git suggestions 


233 Breck le BOSTON 10, Mass. 


Write for FREE illustrated 


~ 


(gh per 


Plant NOW to have 


i = 


MUST TRY PITZONKA’S CUT-FLOWER 
MIXTURE OF PANSIES. 


$3.10 ppd 
$6.00 ppd 


ond fa PANSies 
50 plants RENNIALS 


100 plonts 
© PITZONKA'’S PANSY FARM i td 


_BOX 392 BRISTOL, PA. = 
Cn (ms me (ms (me a ms (me (nae (oe 


Frost & Higgins Co. 
The Core of Trees since 1896 
@ landscaping 
Big Tree Moving 
Rare Trees and Shrubs 


Cavity Work Spraying 
Aero-fertile Tree Feeding 


AR 5-1410 
Arlington, Mass. 


SS) >) >) 
FOR BETTER 
LAWNS 

od GARDENS 


POWER MOWERS 
RIDING TRACTORS 


* 
o 
@ Pruning Bracing & Cabling 
* 
. 


20 Mill Street 


ES |: 


NOW PLOW 


Also rower neverse 
Free Catalog. Write 
@ Eshelman, Dept. 463 119 
Ught St. Balto. 2, Md. 


PEONIES e IRISES 


BULBS « DAY LILIES « POPPIES 
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Garden Lilies 
From page 365 


of the new hybrids, notably Brenda Watts, 
Coronation, Enchantment, Campfire, Pa- 
The Duchess, Dunkirk, Barbara and 
L. tigrinum. Possible combinations are in- 
finite and any number of associations will 
present themselves from one season to the 
next. It is suggested that, in the process of 
formulating new groupings and making 
fresh color patterns, wherever possible the 
perennials should be moved rather than the 
established lilies. For once established, lilies 
are best left quite alone. 


rade, 


A great many species and hybrids are of 
such subtle quality that they need special 
attention in placement. This care is worth 
the thought given for the sake of the plants 
themselves and because of what they will 
do for certain situations. Both L. japonicum 
and L. rebellum are delicate pink trumpet 
lilies. Both will take some shade as well as 
moisture. Both should be seen alone, 
preferably against green, gray, or gray- 
green. Just as an orchid loses from having 
a gardenia placed next to it, these also do 
not need to be “‘arranged.”’ All that is neces- 
sary is to make it possible for them to grow 
and they will be the major garden joy of 
the year when they are in flower. The same 
is true of the Backhouse hybrids and L. 
martagon album. All of them like partial 
shade and will reach six to seven feet when 
established. The color range is from white, 
pale-yellow, coppery-pink, lustrous copper 
to deep mahogany. If anything so subtly 
luminous can be called arresting — these 
lilies certainly are, and they do make any- 
thing near them seem a little drab — if in- 
deed one has the capacity to look at any- 
thing else at all. For this writer’s taste, L. 
eanadense, L. superbum and the hybrid T. A. 
Havemeyer are in the same general cate- 
gory — lilies for accent, for sharp, clear, 
well-defined grace and not for combination 
with other plants. 


Some Pleasing Combinations 

On the other hand, many lilies which are 
striking when used alone are equally good 
in combination: L. candidum rising from 
apricot violas or with delphinium or 
Thermopsis caroliniana; L. regale with del- 
phinium, with pink polyantha roses against 
purple Clematis jackmani; L. auratum with 
a few pale pink phlox or the second flower- 
ing of delphinium, or L. henryt with bronzy 
helenium and mauve asters 

In placement, certain cultural require- 
ments should be borne in mind. Lilies will, 
for the most part, take light but not dense 
shade; they insist on drainage; they prefer 
space around them; they profit by, but do 
not insist on, a ground cover. These general- 
izations together with the garden pictures 
described give a number of specific ideas. 
For the small garden, the following possible 
uses are suggested. 

1. Drift lilies under scattered trees on the 
lawn or in the woodland garden. 2. Use 


them to sharpen a distant corner, give it 
clarity or bring it into focus. 3. Accent a 
horizontal line with long, flowing drifts of 
the cup-shaped lilies or a vertical line with 
tiers of turks-caps. 4. For bold and clear 
ranks or masses plant them against a wall 
or clipped hedge. 5. Group your favorite 
kinds against and through irregularly 
shaped shrubbery borders. 6. Interplant 
them with peonies or iris. 7. Arrange them 
to rise from low-growing and spreading 
evergreens. 8. Grow them in a border de- 
voted primarily to lilies. 9. Place them in a 
perennial border. 10. Finally, wherever 
and whenever, on the grounds, there is space 
and need for delicacy, vitality or the partic- 
ular luminous quality of beauty that only 
lilies have, that’s the place to plant them. 


Are They Weeds 
or Wild Flowers? 


HEN we first attempt to create a wild 

garden how impatient we are with the 
weeds, only to realize later that many of 
them have their place. In fact it is not 
always easy to decide what is a weed and 
what is a wild flower. 

I remember how the jewel-weed used to 
infuriate me. I pulled it up by the roots and 
paid my grandchildren to help me clear it 
from the land. Then as the pines grew and 
the ferns came in we found it made a won- 
derful ground cover in the woods. We 
should be particularly grateful to the jewel- 
weed for providing, near at hand, an anti- 
dote for poison ivy. 


Blue And Pink 

Two other humble but beloved weeds, or 
wild flowers, are the chicory or succory, 
and the bouncing bet, Saponaria officinalis. 
In August, when the first yellow leaves of 
the elms are starting to fall, the eye is 
caught by the sky blue color of the suecory 
and the pale pink of the bouncing bet, grow- 
ing together in masses along the roadside. 


Another roadside flower which is a great 
favorite of mine is the tansy, Tanacetum 
vulgare. It is far more restrained in habit 
than the goldenrod or joe-pye weed, and I 
think it should have a place somewhere 
among our wild flowers. Its beautifully cut 
green leaves are aromatic when pressed in 
the hand, and its yellow button flowers re- 
mind usa bit of the button chrysanthemum. 


The Old World put great faith in the 
medicinal powers of the tansy; thus, the 
early settlers brought it with them when 
they came to this country. Tansy tea was 
supposed to cure every ill that flesh is heir 
to. Cole’s Art of Simpling published in 1656 
assures maidens that tansy leaves laid to 
soak in buttermilk for nine days makes the 
complexion very fair. 

— Rotu D. Grew 

N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society 
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BULBS UNUSUAL 


For Fall planting. Winter-hardy Gladiolus, 
Hardy Cyclamen, Aistroemeria, Eremurus, 
Ostrowskia, Ixiolirion, fragrant Tawny 
Muscari; a few out of many in our New 
Autumn Catalog, ready on request. 
REX D. PEARCE 
Deot. B, Moorestown, New Jersey 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 





reliable. Mil- 

lions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray- 
green color blends with 
garden picture. 
Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden. (Show 
Garden also Tie-on 
and Pot Labels 

HOWARD HAMMITT 


13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn. 
DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 


Really 








YOUR BELOVED TREE: 
CAN BE SAFELY MOVED - 


EXPERT MODERN 
ENGINEERING 


~ fina = a 
JAPANESE MAGIC LILY 
£ f i f | 
Lycoris Squamigera hardy in north, very fragrant lavender- | | 
rose blooms late summer 6” circumference bulbs $3.50 per 
dozen. 
Lycoris Aurea (Golden Spider-Lily) hardy in South, rich 
orange-yellow blooms 5” circumference bulbs $5.00 per 
dozen | 
Lycoris Radiata producing clusters of bright red flowers 
hardy in south 4” circumference bulbs $2.50 per dozen 
Dozen of each (36 bulbs) $10.50. 

Immediate shipment postpaid, remit with order please. 


JOHNSON BROTHERS; P.O. Box 463 Bound Brook, NJ. | | 


AMAZING HOLLAND 


A YLLIS 


BLOOMS DURING HOLIDAYS 
Flowers of Mammoth Size and perfect 
form usually four to stem — frequently fol- 
lowed by second. Richest colors. Specially 
treated to bloom in 6 to 8 weeks after pott- 
ing not months. Start in light — ex- 
citing to watch growth day day. Supply 
limited. Bulbs arrive from lolland carly 
November. 

RICH RED $3.75 ea. 3 for $10.00 ppd. 
PURE WHITE $4.00 ea. 3 for $10.75 ppd. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS INC. | 


Sage aT ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N.Y. | 
FREE: New catalog & Hand Book of Holland Bulbs 














i ME EVENTS 


Sept. 10-11. Columbus, O. Annual convention 
of the Ohio Association of Garden Clubs at 
Ohio State University. 

Sept. 10-11. Show of the New Jersey Gladiolus 
Society in Memorial Presbyterian Church. 

Sept. 11-12. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Fall 
Flower Show of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Garden Club in the South Arcade of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad's 30th St. Station. 

Sept. 11 & 18. Worcester, Mass. Exhibit of 
Grapes and Dahlias, Worcester County 
Horticultural Society, 30 Elm St. 

Sept. 11, 18, 25. Worcester, Mass. Exhibits 
of fruits and flowers, Worcester County 
Horticultural Society, 30 Elm St. 

Sept. 12-14. Asbury Park, N. J. 55th annual 
Flower Show of the Monmouth-Elberon 
Horticultural Society in Convention Hall. 

Sept. 13-14. Maplewood, N. J. 26th annual 
Flower and Vegetable Show, at the Col- 
umbia High School Gymnasium. 

Sept. 14. Andover, Mass., to Atkinson, N. H. 
Rose pilgrimage of the New England Rose 
Society. f 

Sept. 14. Dayton, O. Fall Show, Miami Valley 
Rose Society, Dayton Art Institute. 

Sept. 17. Melrose, Mass. Flower Show of the 
Melrose Garden Club in Unitarian Church. 

Sept. 17, 24 and 25. Manhasset, N. Y. Course 
II for Flower Show Exhibitors and Judges of 
the Federated Garden Clubs of N. Y. State, 
2d District, Christ Church Parish House. 

Sept. 19. Liberty, Mo. Rose Show, Clay 
Co. Rose Society, Hughes Memorial Library. 

Sept. 19-20. Philadelphia, Pa. 32nd annual 
Flower Show of the Burholme Horticultural 
Society at the Jardel Recreation Center, 
Cottman Ave. and Pennway St. 

Sept. 19-20. Harrisburg-Hershey, Pa. Annual 
meeting of the American Rose Society, and 
National Rose Show. 

Sept. 19-20. Trevose, Pa. 26th annual Fall 
Flower Show of the Trevose Horticultural 
Society in the Community House. 

Sept. 21. Columbus, O. Rose Show, Central 
Ohio Rose Society, Seneca Hotel 

Sept. 24-26. Boston, Mass. Course II in 
Flower Show Judging School given by the 
Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts, 
Inc., and the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, Horticultural Hall. 

Sept. 26-27. Portland, Ore. Rose Show, Port- 
land Rose Society, Meier & Frank Co. 
Auditorium. 

Sept. 27-28. Cincinnati, O. 1952 Dahlia Show 
of the Ohio Valley Dahlia Association at 
Cincinnati Art Museum in Eden Park. 


Sept. 27-28. East Liverpool, O. Show of East | 


Liverpool Dahlia Society in Memorial 
Auditorium 


Sept. 27-28. Corvallis, Ore. 4th Corvallis Early 
Chrysanthemum Show and Field Day. 




















you in making a list. 


warmth of their color this winter. 
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PLANT PEONIES VOW 


For blooms next June. Peonies should be planted in September and October. 
If you have made your selection we can ship promptly or we will be glad to aid 


Evergreens planted now will make a root growth this autumn and give you the 


| CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 


Catalog on request 
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September 1952 


Plant this Fall for 
Early Spring Flowers 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
(Virginia Bluebells) 

Showy plants that grow 12-18 inches tall. 

Large clusters of pink buds that change to 

blue as the bell-shaped flowers open. Will 

grow in sun or shade. Ideal for naturalizing; 


| very pretty planted with tulips and daffodils. 


[TREE WORK 





$1 
$1 
$1 


lto 3 eye size, 8 for 
3to 5 eye size, 5 for 
5 to 10 eye size, 3 for 
All will bloom next spring 


We pay the stage on orders for $2.00 or more. 
Add oon any order less than $2.00 
Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, 
Ferns, Perennials, Gladiolus and Roses. 


Lounsberry Gardens 
OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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; : REMOTE | 
Roorcut CONTROL 


Oren WEEDER and 
Fedged cutting oop CULTIVATOR 


Strike at the center of the weed and the 
LOOPCUT will remove the whole top 
while you stand up. Less than a pound. 
You can use the LOOPCUT without 
soiling hands. Cultivates around plants. 
No bending over 

Postpaid in U. S. A. $1.50 


LOOPCUT 


South Natick, 





Box 19, Mass. 








DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


AND PLANT SCREENS 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 


. 
CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 
1204 E. Washington 


lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 








Pruning Spraying 
Big Tree Moving 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 


‘Looking for a PUBLISHER? 

Do you have a book-length manuscript you would like to 
have published’ Learn about our unusual plan whereby 
your book can be published, promoted and distributed on 
& professiona! basis. We consider all types of work, such as 


fiction, biography, poetry, scholarly and religious books, 
uthore welcome. For more information, write for 











| ete. New auth 
| valuable booklet HO. It’s free. 


Vantage Press, Inc. 120 W. 31 St., N. ¥. 1 
In Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Bled., Hollywood, 28. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word, minimum $2.50, cash with order 
Closing dale fifth of month preceding date of issue 


DAFFODILS 


DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. Also tulips, hyacinths 
tris. and crocus. “Gloucester Mixture” daffodils, containing 8 
fine wane, $4.95 per ao) $18.50 per bu. Daffodil collections 
$1.70 up in free list. RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER FARM, 


NI TTALL. GLOUCESTER CO., VA 
DAYLILIES 
DAYLILIES: ALL OF AND ONLY DR. STOUT'S HYBRIDS. 


New Colors. New Sizes. New Seasons. Send 10c for illustrated 
catalog telling Why, When, How, Which and Where to Plant 
FARR NURSERY CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pennsylvania. 


DELPHINIUMS 


DELPHINIUMS. Britain's finest seed from Exhibition Strain. 
large pkt. $1.00. J. BEACHAM, Delphinium Nursery, Sherfield 


English. Hampshire, England 

LILACS 
LILACS: Finest French, Oriental and Novelty Types. Unusually 
wide eelection of varieties, sturdiest OWN ROOT stock. Speci- 


ens, rarities, special collection offers. Catalog free. UPTON 
NURSERY, Dept. D. 4838 Spokane, Detroit 4, Michigan 


LILY SEEDS 


LILY SEEDS: 65 Garden and greenhouse species, including rare 
hybrids Also Azalea, Conifer, Cotoneaster. Hawthornes, Hollies, 


Rhododendron. Complete seed list 10e. RANSOM SEED CO., | 


San Gabriel. California 
ORCHID PLANTS 


ORCHID PLANTS are a waste of money unless you can grow 
and keep them alive! Don't buy plants until you get my 3rd 
edition, “How to Grow Real Orchids in Your Home.” Only 50c 
a copy postpaid. SAMUEL PRESNER (Orchidologist), Box 
4550-HO, Coral Gables, Florida 


OTHER OFFERINGS 


CORSAGE MAKING MATERIALS. Flower Arrangers’ Sup 
plies. House Plant Helps. Dried materials, driftwood. glass slag, 
Parafilm, pinpoint holders, chenille stems, candle holders. 
aluminum foil, baskets, flower show seals and ribbons. Unusual 
books and gifts. Send for Free Catalog now. Floral Art. Dept 
HOS, Teaneck, N 


ALUMINUM COLD FRAME SASH. A joy to handle! No paint- 
ing. no wear-out! Zephyr-weight but rugged. | nglazed—but easy 
to do. Complete instructions. 40x36", $0.95; 40x54”, $14.95 
fob Indiana plant. Send check or M O. Free literature. Hidden 
Springs Co., Dept 23, Katonah, New York 

FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. Helpful information concerning 
the Principles of DESIGN, COLOR, ACCESSORIES, Treat- 
ment of flowers. and valuable aids for the beginner and advanced 
Flower Arranger. on six mimeographed pages. $1.00 postpaid 
Litt Associates, 2 Tuscany Park, St. Louis, 5, Mo 


ENLIVEN CLUB PROGRAMS by showing rented Kodachromes 
of beautiful flowers. garden, trees, animals, travel. Southern 
Colorsiides, Box 584, Atlanta, Ga 


PEONIES 


BIGGER PEONIES: Large list of varieties to choose from. Price 
list on request. MYRON D. BIGGER, Dept. H 1147, Oakland 


Avenue, Topeka, Kansas 


AU TEN PEONIES F 


apanese. rose fragrant dout 


all types: finest singles and 
iant early Hybrids Healthy 

s. Free Catalogue 
Jed. $3.00 postpaid (far west 
Box T, Princeville, Illinois 


roots xlerate 1 ma 
Collection K. five all different, labe: 
EDWARD AUTEN, JR 


$3.25 


New and Rare varieties; prices and divi- 


PEONIES. Cho 
Free price list. ERNEST I $1 AHLY, 


satisfy 1 
e 3, Gosher hana 


PULMONARIA 


shady place. 
silvery dott 
$3.00. 


Great 


PULMONARIA Saccharate. 
Loveliest early spring wer with 
foliage throu 
Postpaid 
Meadows. 


Excellent for the 
— ti loz 


Plant now. 3 
ADOWLAND URSERY 


RHODODENDRON 


KALMIA laurel) : 
NATIVE AZALEAS. Heav r rater _ 
Ft. Your assortment. | w 
Prepaid NATURE'S GREENHOt <I 


RHODODENDRON _ (Carolinianum 
HEMLOCK (Tsuga 
Spe. moss packed. 3-4 
$20.00; Dosen $7.50 
Tallulah Falls. Georgia 
STRAWBERRIES 
STATE INSPECTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS for Fall plant 
— ava after September 2 20. Howard 17, ¢ atshi Sparkle 
25: 50-—$2.15: 100-—§3.25 postpaid FRANK 
Boxford, Mass 


and others 
TiN ROBER Ts, SR 
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Elms Are Not Doomed 
From page 364 


lift their graceful vase-shaped arms 70 to 75 
feet high in the sky, and hardly any are 
alike. Even their foliage presents a variety 
of shade of green due to the fact that they 
are seedlings revealing growth and foliage 
variations characteristic of American elms. 

Why have these elmsescaped ? The answer 
is simple : because of the care they have been 
given. They have been fed as necessary, 
properly sprayed and periodically pruned. 
As a result they have withstood two 
violent hurricanes, in 1938 and 1944, and 
the New England ice storm of 1940. 

Each Spring, before the buds burst the 
trees a dormant spray. In May and again 
in June, they are given foliage sprays to con- 
trol leaf-feeding insects — those defoliators 
of trees which weaken growth and start 
trees on the downhill road to ill health. 
These same sprays help to control the 
scolytus bark beetles which as adults chew 
tiny holes in crotches of the tender new 
wood. Furthermore, these pests rub off and 
deposit from their bodies spores of the 
Dutch elm fungus into the vascular system 
of these precious trees. 

Those elms which fail to show complete 
signs of brimming health are fed to help 
restore vigor. When branches die or break 
off under violent storms, the trees are 
promptly pruned to prevent the invasion 
of rot-forming fungi and bark beetles, 
among which may be those Dutch elm 
disease carriers, the scolytus beetles. Those 
of us who admire trees, who cherish the 
American elm, who want it to be a living 
heritage to other generations, marvel at 
what has been done at Condé Nast. What 
was done there can be repeated everywhere. 
Who, then, would nonchalantly “write off” 
the American elm? 








IF YOU ARE LOOKING 
for a gardener 
or 
a gardening position 
LET US HELP YOU! 
We have an active file of applicants 
who wish to secure either a gardener 
or a gardening position. Write to 
the Mass. Horticultural Society, c/o 
Employment Department. 


This sery ice is free! 











TREES 


TWO LARGE BAY TREES PYRAMID. TWO LARGE PALMS 
PHOENIX CANARIENSIS. ONE LARGE PALM KENTIA. 
Matthew Linton, Wendover, Bernardsville, Néw Jersey 


TULIPS 


KEEP TULIPS SAFE FROM MICE with our marvelous Flex- 
A-Mesh «. Nothing like it. For 25 bulbs, $1.50; 50 bulbs 
$2.75: 100 bulbs, $5. Postpaid. Complete instructions. Check or 
- O. No C.0.D. Hidden Springs Co., Dept. 23, Katonah, New 


WILDFLOWERS 


semen espe AND FERNS. Plant this fall for early ‘Spring 
ree catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, RF.D., 
Hi ome, Penna 
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The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Oe yy 


Harvest Show 


Fruits, Flowers 
Vegetables 
House Plants 


& 
October 8 — 2 to 9 p.m. 
October 9— 10a.m. to 9 p.m. 
October 10 — 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
é 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 


cAd mission Freee 
Fesassasecasessessesssasess 
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STRAWBERRY HILL 
RHINEBECK, N. Y. 
Fine Lilies and Lilacs 
Our lilies have twice won the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society's Silver Medol. 
Catalogue on Request 








MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Announcing the twenty-second An- 

nual Fall Flower and Vegetable Show, 

A of the YARD AND GARDEN CLUB 

of FLINT, MICHIGAN, in the I.M.A. 

Auditorium (near Durant Hotel). Sat- 

urday, Sept. 6, 4:30 P.M. — 10:00 P.M. 

s Sunday, Sept. 7, 10:00 A.M.- 9.30 P.M. 
The theme of the Show 

“THROUGH THE GARDEN GATE” 


MEMBERSHIP: Michigan readers are 

invited to become members of the 

Horticultural Society. 

MEMBERSHIP FEES: 
Individual 





$3.00 per year 

Dual (man and wife) $5.00 per year 

Members of the Society receive 
“Horticulture” Magazine without 
charge, free tickets to the Spring Flower 
Show, use of the Garden Library of 
Michigan, which offers a book collection 
on horticulture and its related subjects; 
file material covering over 1000 horti- 
cultural subjects: bulletins, magazines, 
pamphlets; help with gardening prob- 
lems, club programs, horticultural 
papers. Circulating library material 
will be mailed to members promptly 
upon request. 

Please contact the Society 
at the address below 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE, 
Detroit 7, Michigan | 
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peusther Scheepers 
Exclusiue 


1 Tulip with Highly Decorative Foliage 


Demands immediate attention in the 
garden from the time it first appears 
above the ground. Has ‘4 inch border of 
pure while around all leaves for a charming 
effect. Good strong foliage and a robust 
tulip. 


DARWIN TULIP, ECLIPSE SPECIAL. 
Like its parent, a dark, rich red flower of 
beautiful form. The pleasant contrast of 
the exquisite bloom and quaintly marked 
foliage is entirely new in Tulips. We urge 
our friends to have at least one clump in 
your border planting as we know it will 
be a feature of the garden to all who see 
it. Height, 30 inches. $3.30 for 3; $5.25 
for 5; $10.00 for 10. 





THE LOVELY PURE GOLDEN YELLOW COTTAGE TULIP 


Ws. Goku “7. Scheepers 


is everywhere acclaimed by experts for its majestic beauty, commanding immediate attention and 


receiving highest honors wherever exhibited. 


One of our many exclusive introductions of which we are rightfully proud. 


Phe first impression one gets from this Tulip is its majestic beauty. Elegantly formed, oval-shaped, 


large flowers of pure golden yellow, very clear of color, are carried on tall, thick, sturdy stems with 
clear green foliage that in itself commands immediate attention. The entire plant is of the strongest 
development. The blooms are enormous with fleshy, wholesome petals, of unsurpassed substance of 
line lasting quality. A real giant among Tulips. This magnificent variety is recognized by experts as 
the choicest yellow Tulip for garden decoration, one that especially suits the American climate. Height 
10 inches, 
Special prices: $1.35 for 10; 811.00 per 100; $25.00 per 250 

For other gorgeous Tulips consult our full color catalog “Beauty from Bulbs.”* Sent 


upon receipt of your order — or by special request. 


John Scheepers, Jue. 


FLOWER BULB SPECIALISTS 
37 Wall Street New York 5. N. Y. 


“SERVING AMERICA’S FINEST GARDENS FOR OVER 35 YEARS” 





RAPID SERVICE PRESS, INC 
BOSTON II. MASS 
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pasy-10- USE Se 


/ mix 


The only product that seeds, feeds and protects at same time, makes it easy to 
grow rich velvety turf like that pictured above, eliminates the crabgrass 
problem! 


Each seed in the reddi-Gro mixture is treated with special protectants 
to guard it against dangerous or fatal bacteria and disease which 
destroy up to 50% of the ordinary grass seed you sow. Then a growth 
stimulator is added in the form of “Gro-Coating” to give the plants 
a faster, stronger start —it has actually been found to increase 
germination up to 50%. 


So Simple to Use — Just Shake It From Ingenious 
Self-Sowing Package! 


Because reddi-Gro contains seed, fertilizer and hor- 
mones in one package it saves hours of back-breaking 
work. Thousands of gardeners who have already used 
reddi-Gro call it the “lazy man’s” way of planting 
a lawn. Just shake reddi-Gro Mixture from its self- 
sowing package. You can do it in a few minutes. Push 
in the four perforated holes on the side of the pack- 
age and reddi-Gro flows ou* in a balanced stream. 


See Results within 5 days or KEEP REDDI-GRO FREE 
If you are not thrilled with the results you obtain with reddi-Gro you keep it FREE! 
Dreer’s will return your full purchase price at any time if you are not satisfied for any 
reason. DO NOT RETURN REDDI-GRO — just keep it. 


USE REDDI-GRO AT OUR RISK 
Dreer "2 of Philadelphia 


Horticultural Experts for 115 Years 
DEVELOPERS OF MIRACLE FLUFFIUM SOIL CONDITIONER 
377 Dreer Building, 105 North Sth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


ween =o Insures Thick, Velvety Lawn! 


| RO See Results in 5 days! 


If you have ever planted lawn seed, seen it sprout weakly, 
then watched it die out-if your lawn is more crabgrass than 
lawn grass—theri here is the most welcome news ever offered 
home gardeners! 

At last, science has come to your aid with an amazing new discovery 
which licks the crabgrass menace once and for all...a miraculous new 
formula which assures more grass plants per pounds of seed (stronger, 
more vigorous, heavy rooted grass)...and an entirely new product that 
eliminates the trouble and expense of remaking your lawn every year! 


5 Kinds of Seed, 12 Fertilizers in One! 
This wonderful new lawn mixture is reddi-Gro introduced for the first 
time by Dreer’s of Philadelphia, Horticultural experts for over 115 years. 
The secret of reddi-Gro’s amazing performance is simple. It contains 
treated lawn seed as well as special lawn food scientifically blended 
together in one package. The most common cause of lawn failue is lack 
of proper nourishment for the grass. Reddi-Gro contains 12 special grass 
building fertilizers, and a superior quality of 5 fine, tested, and proved 
, including a high percentage of Kentucky Blue Grass. 

The fertilizers used in reddi-Gro are a special organic type that keep 
working to enrich the soil over a long period of time. 


Assured Preventive Against Crabgrass 
These fertilizers in reddi-Gro are carefully selected and blended on the 
basis of their ability to stimulate proper root and leaf development of 
grass and to give it a beautiful deep green color. Because reddi-Gro 
produces a strong, healthy, closely matted growth of fine grass, it will 
prevent the emergence of crabgrass in the future. If your present lawn 
is spotted with crabgrass, then sow reddi-Gro now and your crabgrass 
problem is ended. 

Results Normally Appear Within 5 Days 
Once you have applied reddi-Gro, be prepared for one of the great heart- 
warming thrills of your gardening life. For with sunny, favorable growing 
conditions, reddi-Gro normally shows results in 5 days on establishe: 
lawns! Just follow the simple instructions on the back of the reddi-Gro 
package. Keep the soil moist and watch developments. Definite greening- 
up of your established grass is apparent within a few days due to the 
unique combination of organic, non-burning fertilizers. New grass will 
grow rapidly and will be greener, sturdier, healthier from the start. 


NOW Is The Time To Re-Build Your Lawn 
or Start a New Lawn 


SEED-AND-FEED WITH MAGIC REDDI-GRO 


Fall is the time when all good lawn grasses germinate best and grow 
most vigorously. Early fall is the ideal time. Nights are cool, rainfall 
can be expected to be normal, and the variance between day and night 
temperatures hastens germination and growth. Cool air temperatures and 
balmy sunshine make the grass grow vigorously until severe frost occurs. 
Growth starts again in very early spring. Not until nine months after 
sowing will the plants be facing heat or drought. Use reddi-Gro now. 
It will pay off next spring in a vigorous, flourishing, handsome carpet 
of rich green turf. 


Compare these prices and coverage with those of ordinary grass seed to 
which must be added the extra cost of fertilizer. 
reddi-Gro gives you Seed and Feed both ot these moderate prices: 
. 
. 
enough for 350 sq. ft. of new lawn * enough for 700 sq. ft. of new lawn 
enough for 600 sq. ft. of + enough for 1200 sq. ft. of 
established lawn . established lawn 
For A Permanently Beautiful Lawn 
Mail Coupon Now — Supplies Are Limited 
Money Back Without Question, If Not Delighted 


. 
| Henry A. Dreer, inc. : 
; 377 Breer Building, 105 North Sth Street + Philadelphia 6, Pa. ' 
t Yes, | want a permanently beautiful lawn, rid of crabgrass forever. 14 
t Send me the quantity of reddi-Gro indicated below—Postpaid on your 1 
unconditional guarantee. : 
; ___24b. box(es) @ $2.00 $__ ; 
; ____4-Ib. box(es) @ $3.75 $___ ; 
1 My check (1 or money order () OP Dionne’. 
§ is enclosed. ' 
. om - 
0 Att... ' 
‘city Zone___ State 1 
' - 








